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HERE ARE TWO PUBLICATIONS 
OF INVALUABLE AID TO 


Teachers and 
Students of 


| VIRGINIA 
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and HISTORY 


UNLIKE ANY PUBLICATIONS 
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A TREASURE HOUSE OF INFORMATION OLD DOMINION 
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on the FUNCTIONING OF OUR STATE and A WORD AND PICTURE STORY OF VIRGINIA 
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$2 Single Copy $1.40 The Copy SCRA PBOOK USE 
Postpaid in Quantities of 10 or More 50¢ The Copy 40¢ The Copy 
Postpaid in Quantities of 15 or More 
Fhe most comprehensive and easily waderstood book yet Beginning at Jamestown, the scrapbook unfolds an interesting 
4 published on how we govern ourselves in Virginia. Contains word and picture story of the early colonists. Contains 36 
; ‘ oS . — ; ages—8 pages in color—150 illustrations. Printed on one 
all the latest essential information on the functioning of our de of page a. ables it ideal for the child student to cut 
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OLD DOMINION 
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-How will the family pay off the mortgage 
IF YOU DIE? 


Onis 1s THE story CIS 1S THE MORTGAGE... . 
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. «+ that would hang Vk their heads if 
YOU were taken out of the picture 

















Your chances of dying before your mortgage is paid 
| are 16 times as great as your chances of losing your 
home by fire. 
Would you think of going without FIRE INSURANCE ? 
Of course, not. Then why go without MORTGAGE 
INSURANCE when the danger is 16 times as great? 





Protect Your Family With a... 
HORACE MANN HOME & FAMILY PROTECTOR 


This unique, low cost plan guarantees your family... 





A HOME if they want AN INCOME if they AN ASSET if they 


to live in it want to rent it want to sell it 


Would you like to know the details of our plan for financing 
homes? It fits right in with mortgage insurance but is avail- 


able separately. 





For information about our HOME & FAMILY PROTECTOR 
plan or details on HOME FINANCING, with no obligation 116 SOUTH THIRD STREET, RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
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I appreciate very much the com- 
plimentary membership in the Virginia 
Education Association which entitles 
me to all the rights and privileges 
guaranteed to members retired under 
the Virginia Retirement System. 


Susan G. Greene 
Petersburg 


We are sending a check . . . to cover 
6 copies of your Journal for May 1958 
. . » We are particularly interested in 
the article beginning on page 22 about 
the Community Center in Middleburg, 
not only because of its mention of the 
Phonovisual Method of teaching but 
also because we have been following 
with admiration for some time the 
work of Dr. Indorf. May we have your 
permission to make reprints of that 
story? ... 

I feel that I cannot close this letter 
without taking the opportunity to 
compliment you on the most beautiful 
cover we have ever seen cn an educa- 
tional journal. 


Herbert H. Mack 

Office Manager 
Phonovisual Products, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 


I sincerely appreciate your help in 
the amount of $336.00 from the Rosa 
Lee Guard Furd in paying the balance 
of my account at the Preventorium. 
Words cannot express how much this 
helps me in my time of need. 

Alice Will Hinkel 
Broadwa) 
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Many thanks for the complimentary 
membership card in the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association which I have so 
recently received. 

I appreciate your “best wishes” and 
would like to say that I have enjoyed 
my contacts with the Association. 


Mrs. Ethel Davies 
Waynesboro, Virginia 





Special Days and Observances 


January 2-31—March of Dimes— 
Sponsored by the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, Inc., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

January 11-17—Printing Educa- 
tion Week—Sponsored by the In- 
ternational Graphic Arts Education 
Association, 5728 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington 15, D. C. Al- 
ways observed week including Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s birthday, January 
iv. 

January 19—Robert E. Lee’s Birth- 
day — Confederate general; born 
1807, Stratford, Virginia. Legal 
holiday in Alabama, Arkansas, Flori- 
da, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Texas, and Virginia. 

Feb. 1-28—American Heart Month 
—Sponsored by the American Heart 
Association, 44 E. 23rd St., New 
York 10, N. Y. 

Feb. 6-12—Boy Scout Week — 
Sponsored by Boy Scouts of Ameri- 
ca, New Brunswick, N. J. Celebrates 
the founding of Boy Scouts of 
America (1910). 

Feb. 8-14—National Children’s 
Dental Health Week—Sponsored 
by the American Dental Association, 
222 E. Superior St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Feb. 14—St. Valentine’s Day—aAl- 
ways observed on this date. 

Feb. 15-22—Brotherhood Week— 
Sponsored by the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, 381 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Always observed week including 
Washington’s birthday. 

Feb. 22—George Washington’s 
Birthday — First president; born 
1732, Wakefield, Virginia. Legal 
holiday in practically all states, ter- 
ritories, and possessions. 

Feb. 28-March 7—National 4-H 
Club Week—Sponsored by Exten- 
sion Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 








Picture 
of a man 
mining 


tion system. In many mines, gigantic 
continuous mining machines combine 
these steps into one operation. Some 
of these machines can mine up to 8 


The underground coal mine today isa tons of coal per minute. 

modern, mass-production factory, The preparation plant, where the 
utilizing the most modern rail and coal is sent for final processing, is also 
conveyor transportation systems, tele- mechanized. It is here that the coal is 
phone lines and—most important— washed and sized to meet the exacting 
tremendous mining machines. specifications of public utilities, steel 

Over 85% of underground coal _ mills and other users. 

production is now mechanically Today good working conditions 
mined. Cutting machines make deep and modern facilities have made 


MECHANIZATION IN 
UNDERGROUND COAL MINING 


incisions in the coal seam; then elec- 
tric drills bore holes for explosive 
charges. After the coal is broken 
down, loading machines gather it up 
and move it by conveyor belt or shuttle 
cars into the mine’s main transporta- 


America’s coal industry the most 
efficient in the world. And progressive 
coal operators are currently investing 
millions of dollars for even more im- 
provements to meet our nation’s 
growing demand for energy. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for use 
in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building @ Washington 5, D.C. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 81112 
802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 
Please send me information on careers in the coal industry 
for my students. 
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HOW MANY MEANINGS CAN YOU FIND FOR 


TEACHER? 


We can find several in the dictionary. But our mar and games, teacher has a way of making noisy 
hearts hold many more. children quiet down...and quiet children speak out. 


“Teacher” is part Solomon, part Aesop, part-time “Teacher” is never fully appreciated by children 
parent... and full-time friend. ... While they are children. 


Equally adept at art and arithmetic . . . or gram- But a teacher understands this, too. 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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WILLIAMS & BROWER 


qn ¢ SO £4 oe eS 
Manufacturers of 


SCHOOL FURNITURE AND DESKS 


SILER CITY, N. C. 





Chair Desk No. 617 
Desk No. 4226-S 


Wood furniture is nothing new, and frankly, we are glad 
that it is not because if it was we would have to sit back and 
wait to gain knowledge and experience. For the past hundred 
years or more the best furniture in our country and other 
countries has been and will continue to be manufactured from 
lumber. Exactly why is this true? Basically, it is true be- 


cause consumers want the— 


Warmth 
Natural Beauty 
Strength 
Durability and 


Minimum of Maintenance 





No. 1400 Desk & Chair Set 


all of which wood furniture gives. 


Distributed by 


BROWNSON EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Inc. 


819 W. Broad St. EL 8-9915 Richmond 20, Va. 
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Kiditorials 


The Talented 


R. Virgil S. Ward’s excellent article in this issue 

of the Journal further turns the spotlight on 

the gifted child who of late has been given so much 
verbal attention in American education. 

While there is some confusion in academic circles 
as to who is gifted and who merely talented, general 
agreement seems to be reached that in the past we have 
put too much emphasis on the well-rounded All- 
American youth. 

In addition to the helpful suggestions given by 
Dr. Ward, all of us who are interested in identifying 
and providing for the academically talented should 
read Dr. Paul Woodring’s book, A Fourth of a Na- 
tion,! and The Identification and Education of the 
Academically Talented Student in the American 
Secondary School.2 The latter, which is a NEA 
publication, is the outgrowth of a nationwide con- 
ference held last spring under the chairmanship of 
Dr. James B. Conant, president-emeritus of Harvard 
University. It was sponsored by the NEA and fi- 
nanced by the Carnegie Foundation. 

These are the recommendations made by this con- 
ference: 

1. A solid four-year high school course of the 
academic subjects — English, science, mathematics, 
modern foreign languages, and social studies. Stu- 
dents should be grouped in classes with others of like 
ability. That is, a top student in math would study 
math with other superior students. If he is only 
average in English, he would study English in a 
regular class. 

2. A rigorous counseling program, with guidance 
based on aptitude and/or intelligence tests scores and 
school records. ‘“‘“The eighth grade marks a crucial 
point—the period of the student’s life in which 
critical choices are made...” 

3. Special provisions within the regular high 
school for advanced work. Talented students should 
take extra courses in summer school, such as creative 
writing. An advanced placement program should be 
in effect in many schools to allow talented students to 
enter college with credit toward graduation already 
established. 

4. Advanced academic work for talented students 
on a lower grade level. For example, ninth grade 
algebra should be available to superior students in 
the eighth grade. 

In all the excitement about the talented student, 
it is well to ponder the following conclusion of this 
report: 

We are well aware that a program for academical- 
ly talented students is but a part of a school’s total 
educational program for all students. We know that 
1 A Fourth of @ Nation by Paul Woodring. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
2 The dousifioattots ni Thuestins af te Aebientsdtiy Teleaiil Sishone 


in the American Secondary Sch Project on the Academically 
Talented, NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., $1.50. 
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there are many kinds of talent, many kinds of stu- 
dents. All must be developed. The school’s total 
program goes beyond a purely academic curriculum, 
and we believe that the academic program in no way 
should preclude a well-balanced program for the 
talented. Nor should any single subject matter field 
monopolize the schedule of talented students. 

We know from the experience of many schools 
that special attention to the needs of the talented 
usually results in a better educational program for all 
students. 


The Affluent Society 


ARELY do we find a book which brings as fresh 

a perspective to some of the basic problems of 

our times as does The Affluent Soctety* by John 
Galbraith, the well-known Harvard University 
economist. . 

It is a broadside attack on ‘‘conventional wisdom” 
which he identifies as accepted ideas which have be- 
come sacrosanct. While we pay lip service to the 
need for creativity and originality, he says ‘‘conven- 
tional wisdom makes vigorous advocacy of originali- 
ty, a substitute for originality itself.’’ 

His approach should shake us out of the groove 
which our thinking is inclined to follow undeviating- 
ly the older we grow. 

When we as educators talk about vested interests, 
we ofttimes refer to everyone except ourselves; espe- 
cially to groups which oppose increased financial aid 
for public education. We fail to remember that we, 
too, in education, constitute a vested interest group. 
Says Galbraith, ‘‘A vested interest is more preciously 
guarded than any other treasure. It is why men react 
not infrequently with something akin to religious 
passion to the defense of what they have so laborious- 
ly learned.’’ This, of course, explains why some of 
us are so resistant to criticism even when it is con- 
structive. It also explains perhaps why so many edu- 
cators’ speeches are alike—‘‘Scholars gather in scholar- 
ly assemblages to hear an ardent statement that all 
have heard before.’’ He states that the purpose of 
such speeches is not to convey knowledge but to 
““‘beatify learning and learned.” 

Well, after Mr. Galbraith shakes us up so that we 
may begin to doubt certain of our cherished beliefs, 
he states a challenging thesis or two: 

1. We are witnessing a transition from a world 


* Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 








of mass poverty to a world of affluence. He points 
out that while as late as the 19th century poverty 
was an all pervasive influence, now it is no longer a 
massive affliction but is being reduced to a minimum. 

The challenge to education is to prevent poverty 
from becoming self-perpetuated. Modern poverty, he 
says, falls into two groups: (1) single situations, 
which he calls “‘case poverty’, and (2) group situa- 
tions, which he calls “‘insular poverty’. 

Case poverty is a situation in which an individual 
has failed because of mental deficiency, bad health, 
alcohol, insufficient education, or a combination of 
these circumstances to ‘‘master his environment.”’ 

Insular poverty means group poverty. In these 
situations, everybody is poor because they desire to 
spend their lives at or near the place of birth; they 
become committed to an area that is unproductive or 
to a plan of education that is unremunerative. 

The role of society in eliminating poverty through 
education he states as follows: 

“If the children of poor families have first-rate 
schools and school] attendance is properly enforced; if 
the children, though badly fed at home, are well 
nourished at school; if the community has sound 
health service and the physical well-being of the chil- 
dren is vigilantly watched; if there is opportunity for 
advanced education for those who qualify regardless 
of means; and if, especially in the case of urban com- 
munities, law and order are well enforced and recrea- 
tion is adequate—then there is a very good chance 
that the children of the very poor will come to ma- 
turity without grave disadvantage.”’ 

This challenge, of course, can only be answered by 
the maximum amount of education for the maximum 
number of people and it can only be achieved through 
a program of financing public education which takes 
into account the necessity of areas where wealth is 
concentrated being tapped to help finance education in 
the poorer areas. 

“Poverty is self-perpetuating because the poorest 
communities are poorest in the services which would 
eliminate it (such as education). To eliminate 
poverty efficiently, we should invest more than pro- 
portionately in the children of the poor community. 
It is there that high quality schools, strong health 
services, special provisions for nutrition and recrea- 
tion are most needed to compensate for the very low 
investment which families are able to make in their 
own offspring. 

‘The effect of education and related investment in 
individuals is to enable them either to contend more 
effectively with their environment, or to escape it 
and take up life elsewhere on more or less equal terms 
with others. 

“The role of education as an antidote to the 
homing instinct, which crowds people into the areas 
of inadequate opportunity and frustration, is also 
clear. The existence of poverty is overwhelmingly 
our failure to invest in these individuals.” 

Mr. Galbraith says that we live in a society which 
sets as its highest goal the production of private con- 
sumer goods. He points out that man does not live 
by bread alone and that the use rather than the pro- 
duction of goods should be the measure of man’s 


10 


achievement. He calls for the development of men 
and women who want a bigger purpose and mission 
on earth than the mere production of worldly goods. 


Does Education Pay? 


AN adult male with four years of college will on 
the average earn more than twice as much in a 
year as a man who has not completed elementary 
school; he will earn $1500 a year more than a high 
school graduate, according to Dr. Lyman Ginger, 
Dean of the School of Education of the University 
of Kentucky, who will address our SVEA Conven- 
tion in Richmond on November 15. 

In a recent speech, Dr. Ginger cited other U. S. 
Census Bureau figures as follows: 

‘The median income in 1956 of men 35 to 54 
years who were year-round full-time workers was 
$3,025 for those with less than eight years of school; 
$4,182 for those who completed eight years; $4,700 
for three years of high school; $5,179 for completion 
of high school; $5,763 for three years of college; 
and $6,625 for four or more years of college.”’ 

“Comparisons of income and education levels by 
states typically show a high correlation between the 
state’s ranking in median school years completed and 
its ranking on per-capita personal income. This is 
particularly striking at the bottom of the scale: in 
1950 the 10 lowest-ranking states in school years 
completed were also the 10 with the lowest per-capita 
personal incomes.”’ 

“The estimated lifetime income for men is: 

Years of School Lifetime Income 


No formal education $ 58,000 
1-4 years 72,000 
5-7 years 93,000 
8 years 116,000 
1-3 years of high school 135,000 
4 years of high school 165.000 
1-3 years of college 190,000 
4 or more years of college 268,000 


Education is important to the individual and to 
the community. It adds to the individual's spiritual 
enjoyment of life and to his material possessions. 
For the community the greater his education the 
greater his economic usefulness. 

‘For the employer,’’ Dr. Ginger said, ‘‘a more 
highly educated labor force is an absolute essential. 
Automation demands more, not less, education. For 
the nation, education represents the most fundamental 
of all sources of economic growth. In our preoccupa- 
tion with horsepower and nuclear power, we cannot 
afford to lose sight of the rich returns offered by in- 
vestment in brainpower.” 


Why No Tax Refunds? 


ie response to our inquiry concerning the status of 
claims already filed by teachers for deductible edu- 
cational expenditures, C. W. Glotzbach, District 
Director of the Internal Revenue Service, advised that 
final action has not been taken on these claims to date 
since some clarification was necessary regarding the 
proper classification regarding the various types of 
expense. 

He said further that he hoped that action will be 
taken on these claims in the very near future. 
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NE of the more striking and 

significant trends in American 
education for the past decade has 
been the accelerating interest in 
gifted children. Hundreds of school 
systems throughout the nation are 
facing the fact that the most su- 
perior learner has been the most 
neglected pupil, and that by a 
strange irony, he is the “‘most re- 
tarded child’’ in school!! So exten- 
sive is the concern for the plight of 
the gifted child in today’s schools 
that, rather than deserving credit 
for recognizing the problem, a 
school is more likely to face cen- 
sure if it does not make efforts in 
this direction. 

Nor is it possible for school ad- 
ministrators to hold that they 
‘provide for the needs of the gifted 
along with those of all children” 
in the regular processes of instruc- 
tion and advancement through the 
grades. The Special Education 
movement has for many years been 
developing procedures — instruc- 
tional methods and. materials — 
adopted to the handicapped child's 
capacities. These are now recog- 
nized in practically every city or 
county of moderate size throughout 
the nation. No school can make a 
genuine claim to providing for its 
gifted children without a similar 
effort to understand the particular 
abilities of the child who possesses 
superior endowments,” and to de- 
velop special features in the educa- 
tional process which are designed to 
cultivate those fortunate natural 
endowments. There are certain 
recognizable features, ‘‘earmarks,”’ 
as it were, in schools that are mak- 
ing adequate provisions for the 
gifted, and none should claim to be 
doing the job where these observ- 
able signs of modifications in rou- 
tine processes are absent. 

The combination of such con- 
sciously developed features com- 


1. The child of superior intelligence charac- 
teristically scores on standardized tests of 
achievement, at one, two, three or more grades 
beyond his actual grade placement, as he ad- 
vances at the rate of one grade per year. 

2. Implied in this treatment is the general 
school practice of designating children falling 
above IQ 120 (Binet) as “moderately” gifted, 
and those above IQ 137 as “highly gifted.” 
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Start Your Own “Program!” 


Education 


of the Gitted- 


prises the ‘‘program’”’ of education 
for the gifted. 


What Program for Gifted 
Involves 

The essential earmarks of a 
sound program can be found in 
three areas of the total operations 
of the school, elementary and sec- 
ondary level alike. The first of 
these is the process of identifying 
the pupils who are capable of pur- 
suing a different course of study; 
the second is curriculum enrich- 
ment—the new and more challeng- 
ing units of study, the more exten- 
sive and complex assignments made 
to the pupil, and the higher and 
more rigorous expectations by the 
teacher of the pupil's work; and the 
third earmark lies in changes in the 
regular pattern of grade sequence, 
allowing the accomplishment of a 
twelve-grade curriculum in a some- 
what shorter period of time. Now 
let us examine these three phases 
somewhat more in detail. 

(1) Identification of Pupils. 
Everyone recognizes the value of 
tests developed over the past fifty 
years for aiding school men to 
make more precise appraisals of the 
student as an individual—his pat- 
tern of native ability, his level of 
school achievement with respect to 
other children of similar age and 
grade placement, and additional 


aspects of the personality that are 
significant in the child’s progress 
in school. To use standardized 
tests in identifying pupils of top- 
most ability is merely exercising 
the use of such instruments for pur- 
poses for which they are suited. 
Testing for the reliable indication 
of able pupils can be accomplished 
with the same pattern of tests 
which serves broader uses in the 
total instructional program, pro- 
vided that scheme of tests has been 
devised as it should be. Where no 
such regular and systematic testing 
is utilized, the program for identi- 
fying the gifted can become the 
focal point around which a test 
plan is established. 
A fairly sound, yet minimal 
series of tests is as follows: 
Grade 1, end of school year. 
Intelligence test. 
Grade 3, end of school year. 
Intelligence test and 
achievement test. 
Grade 6, end of school year. 
Intelligence test and 
achievement test. 
If this plan is followed every year, 
within three years test data will 
exist in the cumulative records of 
every pupil in the school system 
from grades one through eight (en- 
tering ninth). With three intelli- 
gence test scores, one of the series 
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preferably being of a different pub- 
lisher from the other two to allow 
for verification, accumulated over 
six years of the child’s middle and 
late childhood, there should be a 
firm indication of the level of 
learning efficiency manifested in the 
behavior of all children in the 
school to that point in the grade 
sequence. The achievement tests 
serve to indicate whether the 
youngster’s actual achievement in a 
broad range of subjects is up to the 
level of expectancy indicated by his 
intelligence quotient. Usually 
where discrepancies exist between 
intelligence levels and achievement, 
special educational procedures such 
as curriculum enrichment and 
somewhat more rapid progress 
through the grades is reserved to 
those who are not only able, but 
also similarly accomplished. No 
further tests than these are needed 
for the single purpose of identifica- 
tion. At the secondary school 
level, additional testing for hidden 
levels of special talents or aptitudes, 
and for interests not apparent in the 
child’s observed behavior is in 
order. Since these fall within the 
range of procedures useful to guid- 
ance personnel, and do not pertain 
to the basic process of identification 
of the intellectually superior, no 
discussion of such instruments is 
given here. 
More Than Test Data 

Now test data, though essential 
in themselves, are not alone suffi- 
cient. The observations and in- 
ferences concerning a pupil's asset 
qualities which are made by in- 
sightful teachers is a further means 
of completing the identificat‘on. 
The teacher's intimate daily obser- 
vations and ensuing judgment 
serves to round out the picture of 
the child’s qualification for the dif- 
ferentiated educational process. 
Usually there will be an essential 
agreement between teacher judg- 
ment and test data. It is important, 
however, that every child be given 
such benefit of doubt as is indi- 
cated by teachers even where there 
is a discrepancy, and allowed to 
try to prove himself capable of 
performing with those who are to 
be subject to the modified educa- 
tional procedures. 

(2) Curriculum Enrichment. 
Every teacher in the entire school 
or school system is involved in this 
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phase of the program of education 
for the gifted. It is rarely found, 
nor is it an absolute necessity, that 
separate groups of children superior 
in learning capacity be formed im- 
mediately. Grouping with respect 
to ability and interest is a means 
toward the more ready accomplish- 
ment of the enriched educational 
plan, but it does little by itself. In 
the initial year or years of special 
effort, the identified children can 
remain in the regular classroom. 
With this type of administrative 
grouping, each teacher at every 
grade level will probably have in 
his classroom one or more gifted 
pupils about whom he must begin 
to think in a way different from 
usual, 

A study of the characteristics of 
children measuring in the upper 
reaches of the intelligence scale sug- 
gests that where their development 
has been unencumbered by poor 
health practices, or by emotional 
disturbances, or experiential im- 
poverishment, they will be ob- 
served to display the following 
characteristics: 


a. They learn more rapidly and more 
efficiently. Typically such students ac- 
quire very readily, in large part by them- 
selves, the material of ordinary complexity 
presented in school texts and assignments. 

b. They think more deeply. In the 
normal instance these children spontane- 
ously exhibit curiosity about everything 
that they observe, and the questions they 
raise for themselves and for their teachers 
penetrate far more into causal relation- 
ships, into the fundamental nature of 
things, and into the implications of things 
and events than do the questions of children 
of average ability. 

c. They are interested tn learning. Their 
broad and intensive interests lead them to 
persevere at learning tasks longer than do 
children of lesser ability, so that they can 
and will accomplish school asignments re- 
quiring long periods of work, and ex- 
tending over a long time span. 


Now “curriculum enrichment’”’ 
involves nothing more and nothing 
less than the teacher's thoughtfully 
and imaginatively relating these be- 
havioral characteristics to the sub- 
jects which they teach; making as- 
signments, upgrading their expec- 
tations, and removing obstacles (a 
strange, but real necessity often- 
times), such that the elementary 
school child or the high school 
youth utilizes these behavioral 
traits in his school work. 

The principal emphasis made 
here is that following the identifi- 
cation of pupils, the next step in the 
process rests upon the classroom 
teacher. He must begin to make a 


difference in the life of the child; 
he must begin to gear the school ex- 
periences to the _ characteristics 
noted. /f the child can learn more 
rapidly, he must be given less 
routine drill, in old material, and 
have more new material brought 
before him; if the child thinks 
more deeply, he must be expected 
to write papers that reflect this 
capacity for thought; if the child 
can pursue subjects into more com- 
prehensive levels involving longer 
assignments and more extensive in- 
vestigation, his teacher must make 
assignments which both allow and 
require such pursuit. This is cur- 
riculum enrichment, without 
which the effort of identification is 
to no avail. 

(3) Re-arranging the grade se- 
quence. This phase of the program 
is perhaps the most difficult to ac- 
complish, because it demands more 
changes in patterns of thinking and 
in established practices involving 
the collective behavior of an entire 
school and community. It is not 
possible, however, to avoid this ad- 
justment simply by virtue of its 
challenge to the school staff's ca- 
pacity for thinking through the 
problem and making appropriate 
changes. The way in which text 
books are used, the way in which 
pupils are grouped, and the tradi- 
tional lockstep pattern of advance- 
ment through the grades which 
ignores individual differences— 
none of these practices relate to 
natural, inviolable law. Rather 
they are practices that have grown 
up through realizations on the part 
of school men in the past of the 
conditions in that day pertaining to 
the development of children. The 
schools of today have already made 
adaptations in the curriculum, and 
in the grading and grouping of 
handicapped children, so as to make 
a sensible educational program 
fitted to their limitations. It is a 
comparable adaptation which must 
be made for the superior learner. 

Possibly the simplest adaptation 
of this sort to accomplish is the 
abridgment of three grades into two 
academic sessions. This arrange- 
ment, allowing for some but not 
too much acceleration, is accom- 
plished most frequently at either or 
both of two places in the elemen- 
tary school years. The “‘ungraded”’ 
grouping of primary pupils to al- 
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low for the accomplishment of the 
usual first three grades in school in 
varying lengths of time is one 
means. In this arrangement, chil- 
dren who are capable of progressing 
in school at the usual rate of speed 
spend three academic sessions in 
this group; others, who learn some- 
what more slowly, remain without 
stigma in this group for four years 
before moving out to ‘‘grade four’; 
and brighter children are able to ac- 
complish all of this primary level 
in two years, moving into grade 
four at the beginning of their third 
year of school attendance. This 
practice is generally quite com- 
mendable. 

The second possible area of 
adaptation allows that three regu- 
lar grades at the end of the ele- 
mentary school sequence be 
abridged to two. This is done by 
compacting the more valuable and 
appropriate work from grades 7, 8, 
and 9, where a junior high school 
system exists, or in a similar com- 
pacting at grades 6, 7, and 8 in the 
school organized on an eight-four 
plan. The dubious status of the 
“eighth-grade curriculum’”’ in Vir- 
ginia suggests the desirability that 
abridgement involving this grade 
level would be welcome in many 
schools. The net result is to save 
one year of school time, the chil- 
dren capable of making rapid prog- 
ress moving into the ninth grade 
after eight years in school. 

Abridgment at both of these 
levels is possible for the extremely 
bright child where all related fac- 
tors are appropriate—the child’s 
physical development, supporting 
conditions in the home, the child’s 
own attitude, and the like. Abridg- 
ments beyond one year for the 
moderately gifted and two years 
for the highly gifted increase the 
possibility of undesirable related 
results, though the children can 
often qualify for still more ad- 
vanced placement in terms of 
mental age and school achievement 
alone. It is better to accomplish 
the remaining needed adaptation 
through curriculum enrichment. 


How Does One Begin? 

Two areas of decision-making 
are involved in effecting these pro- 
gram modifications for the gifted. 
An understanding of educational 
psychology is essential in making 
judgments about the capacity of in- 
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dividuals for handling the altered 
program of study. The identifica- 
tion of pupils involves understand- 
ing the way that children demon- 
strate in everyday behavior the 
qualities of intelligence noted 
above, and the way they demon- 
strate special aptitudes at levels 
which promise productivity. The 
ability to recognize these signs en- 
ables the teacher to make sensible 
interpretations of test results, and 
to add his or her judgment to the 
objective data obtained through in- 
telligence and achievement testing. 

In the other two phases of the 
program, an understanding of the 
nature of the school curriculum is 
involved. Having selected children 
who can pursue and need to pursue 
a modified, higher level curriculum, 
what comprises this higher level of 
experience? Since what is now in- 
cluded in textbooks and organized 
courses of study at any and all 
grade levels is select from the uni- 
verse of knowledge prevailing in a 
given subject area, one merely uses 
educational common-sense in select- 
ing still further those experiences 
that relate most closely to the 
higher mental processes displayed 
by gifted children. Specificaliy this 








Dr. Ward discusses selection of reading with interested students. 


means planning to minimize some 
phases of routine assignments: 
gifted children learn with less drill 
than do those of more average abili- 
ty; and to bring additional assign- 
ments of greater depth and com- 
plexity to occupy the time thus 
saved. 

A practical suggestion as to order 
of procedure is that the identifica- 
tion plan be developed and accom- 
plished during the first half of the 
initial year, with deliberate study 
and effort on each teacher's part to 
devise several activities, assign- 
ments, or experiences for the identi- 
fied children which emphatically 
would not otherwise have been 
worked out. Learning will occur 
in both of these major efforts, and 
the staff will be stronger for con- 
tinuing these phases during the 
second year. Throughout the ini- 
tial year, careful groundwork 
should be laid for acceleration— 
organizing the compacted curricu- 
lum; and preparing pupils and 
parents for the special endeavor. 
The first rapid-progress section 
would thus be formed at the begin- 
ning of the second year of the pro- 
gram. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Mrs. Myers is shown conducting an English class in the basic eighth grade 
program at Halifax County High School. 


N surveys made of any hundred 
pupils selected at random from 
the elementary schools of our na- 
tion, there are at least twenty who 
may be classed as slow learners. 
They are the ones who have been 
left behind year after year. They 
are the ones that take the time and 
effort of teachers—time and effort 
that many educators claim might 
with greater profit be devoted to 
the more promising pupils. Yet, if 
the American ideal of education for 
‘all the children of all the people’ 
is to be realized, ways must be 
found to fit the school effectively to 
the needs of the slow learner as well 
as to the needs of the rapid learner. 
Steps in this direction have been 
made at Halifax County High 
Schoo]—that is, the grouping of 
students so that we might give 
equal opportunity to every child 
in school. In the eighth and ninth 
grade English classes all students 
are grouped on the basis of reading 
tests, 1.Q. and their past school 
record. This year 100 pupils in the 
eighth grade are classed as slow 
learners, with a reading level below 
fifth grade. 

Before I tell you what we at- 
tempt to teach them, let’s say some- 
thing about the slow learner. 

Pupils who have an I.Q. of 70- 
91 are usually regarded as slow 
learners. If slowness is due to lack 
of native capacity, which is the case 
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with most of our group, the slow 
learner in most instances is not able 
to reach the same attainments. He 
will, of course, go through the 
same sequence of growth and de- 
velopment as other children, and 
he will in time arrive at his ma- 
turity. But we cannot expect him 
to reach the same level of perform- 
ance at maturity as those classed 
with the average, at least not in 
matters that involve a considerable 
amount of intellectual activity. 

We find that the slow learner is 
not equally slow in all types of 
activities. He may be rather bright 
in such matters as social adaptabili- 
ty, mechanical ability or artistic in- 
terests, even though he cannot read 
well or do much with mathematics. 
Would that I could draw as well as 
some of my pupils, and some of my 
boys get provoked because I cannot 
talk intelligently about automo- 
biles! 

In such matters as unselfishness, 
obedience and kindness, slow learn- 
ers achieve satisfactory degrees of 
goodness, and sometimes surpass 
the average child. 

One of the most conspicuous 
characteristics of the slow learning 
child is probably his poor power 
of attention. If he has something 
on his mind he may interrupt the 
class a half dozen times trying to 
get a solution to his problem. Par- 
ticularly weak in mental reasoning, 


Child 
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it's quite evident why the slow 
learner is a poor reasoner. 

He usually insists on knowing 
why certain things are done and 
what good it will do him. He in- 
sists on quick results and is in- 
clined to lose interest if the results 
of an activity are deferred or in- 
tangible. 

We do not want the other teach- 
ers in our high school to think that 
we are just keeping these boys and 
girls so the average can go faster. 
We believe they are capable of be- 
ing effectively educated, but we 
have learned to take the slow learn- 
ers at face value and be satisfied 
with what we can reasonably ex- 
pect of them without feeling that 
academic standards are being sacri- 
ficed. Every child, whether a slow 
learner or a fast learner, should 
learn to read, write and speak rea- 
sonably well. 

In the fall we are faced with 
probably thirty-four in each of the 
slow learning classes who all their 
lives have been at the bottom of 
their class. They don’t like to read 
because they have been forced to 
read books which were too hard for 
them. They don’t pay attention 
because everything has been above 
their heads. At the beginning of 
the year about all the response we 
got from them is “I can’t, I don’t 
know how,” or “I don’t under- 
stand.’ It takes much time for 
them to see that we do have some- 
thing which everyone can do and 
books which they can all read and 
enjoy. 

Even though their reading levels 
are very low, we usually find that 
they can be taught to read much 
better. We take each child where 
he is, whether it is the second, 
third, fourth or fifth grade level, 
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and try to raise him from there. 
For a basic reader in the eighth 
grade we use Dr. Levell’s Golden 
Rule Series, fourth and fifth grade 
level, to develop and maintain 
reading skills. We are particularly 
pleased with this series because not 
only does it develop the skills, but 
Dr. Levell has chosen stories to 
help pupils develop admirable 
traits of character and personality. 
Every story contains some moral 
value. They are stories of great 
people; some have become a part 
of our literature throughout the 
years. The stories are easy to read 
and appeal to teen-agers. 


Selected Reading 

Each day our classes are given a 
fifteen minute free reading period. 
At this time each child reads from 
a book which is on his level 
whether it is second, third, fourth 
or fifth. After eight months we 
had three pupils reading on an 
eighth grade level. Without help 
the student chooses a book which 
looks interesting to him or one rec- 
ommended by a classmate. We feel 
that we have obtained a good selec- 
tion of reading material for these 
children. We have all the Bobbs 
Merrill Biography Books obtain- 
able (the reading level of this series 
ranges from the third through sixth 
grades), We Were There, History 
Series, which is attractive and inter- 
esting; American Adventure Series; 
Landmark Books which relate to 
people and facts being studied. 

In these classes we do not require 
written book reports. However, our 
children often write sentences on 
their readings as an English assign- 
ment. We have probably a half 
dozen pupils who write interesting 
and illustrated reports on books 
they have read as special assign- 
ments. These are placed on the 
bulletin board and other pupils en- 
joy reading them. Frequently we 
will spend a class period allowing 
each pupil to tell an interesting fact 
about a book recently read. Our 
teachers give book talks to stimu- 
late interest, and often read aloud 
to the class. 

According to reading tests made 
last year every child in these basic 
reading classes made encouraging 
progress, from one month to two 
years. 

At the beginning of this year I 
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asked all the pupils in my class who 
liked to read to raise their hand. 
Not a single hand was raised. 
Recently at the end of a free reading 
period, I asked the same question, 
every hand went up. The reason 
for this, they have found some- 
thing they can read. 

In the ninth grade the same read- 
ing program is continued, using a 
sixth grade basic reader. 

The slow learner's ability to ex- 
press thoughts orally and in writ- 
ten symbols is extremely lacking. 
Every child needs to master simple 
language skills and vocabulary in 
order to build self confidence. We 
try to make all language experiences 
meaningful and purposeful. We 
attempt to teach only minimum es- 
sentials to slow learners: capitali- 
zation, punctuation, sentence recog- 
nition, correct use of certain verbs 
and pronouns, writing clear sen- 
tences and good letters. These 
things we must give repeatedly. 
Where the average child would get 
it the first time, the slow learning 
child must go over it twenty times. 

In spelling we attempt to teach 
only the most common words, 
those that they will have occasion 
to use over and over again. These 
words we choose from their writ- 
ten work. Words are often taken 
from their reading and history 
texts. 


In writing we insist on accuracy 
and legibility. Speed is not em- 
phasized. Assignments for the slow 
learner are brief, simple, definite, 
attainable and complete. We find 
it wise to grade them largely on 
their efforts, attitudes and growth. 
We do have some failures in these 
classes because we feel that every 
child should work to the best of 
his ability. 

As teachers, we find the slow 
learner is a person very much like 
the rest of humanity. Please do not 
think of him as being different 
from other children. He has the 
same basic needs and he learns in 
the same basic ways. However, he 
requires more patience, understand- 
ing, kindness and guidance than his 
more fortunate friends. His talents 
may be few, his promise slight, but 
he is nonetheless, a member of 
society. He has the right to claim 
equal opportunities as others, and 
to guidance and instruction de- 
signed to stimulate his growth to 
the fullest his powers will permit. 
He, too, must be helped to stand 
on his own two feet and face the 
world, self reliant and confident. 

* * * 


Note: In describing the slow learning child 
many ideas were gained from W. B. 
Featherstone’s book, Teaching the Slow 
Learner, which has been of much help and 
inspiration to me in teaching the slow 
learner. 











PARTICIPANTS IN TEACHER WORKSHOP conducted by King Wil- 


liam-King and Queen Education Association (Left to right) Vashti Hammett, 
guidance director, Stafford High School; Mrs. Ralph Ramer, director of special 
activities, Gari Melchers School, Stafford County; Etta Brandt, assistant super- 
visor of Elementary Education, State Department of Education; W. S. Lawson, 
principal of King William High School, chairman Steering Committee; Mrs. 
Reba Franzblau, reading specialist, Stafford High School; Dr. Clarence Hesch, 
supervisor of Music, State Department of Education; Raymond W. Snead, 
division superintendent, King William-King and Queen Counties; R. H. Mc- 
Murry, Department of Education, The College of William and Mary; Franklin 
D. Kizer, assistant supervisor of Secondary Education, State Department of 
Education; Dr. Donald Herrmann, guidance specialist and director of Summer 
School, The College of William«and Mary; and Homer A. Humphreys, super- 
vising principal, West PointHligh School, and president, King William-King 
and Queen Education Association, were among those attending the third session 
of the study series sponsored by the association this semester. 
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Oui! Si! 


Yes! Ja! 


Foreign Language Motivation on 
Elementary Grade Levels 


EETING a friend in the street 
who greets us with a friend- 
ly ‘““‘How are you?”’ certainly is not 
an unfamiliar experience to the 
average American. But, how would 
it appeal to you if a Chinaman were 
to greet you with ‘“‘Have you had 
your rice today?’’, or an Arab with 
“Peace be with you!’’? Do you 
wonder what he might possibly 
mean? Would it sound strange to 
your ears? 

“To wonder is the beginning of 
wisdom’’, someone once said. And 
the earlier we do it, the better! A 
child’s wondering about certain 
events, objects or sounds around 
him, especially during his forma- 
tive years, may well be a decisive 
and motivating factor for his fu- 
ture life. Today he may only listen 
with awe to the strange sounds he 
hears, but tomorrow he might em- 
bark on a scientist’s career—and it 
all goes back to that “‘spot in time’ 
when he stood there in amazement, 
wondering what it was all about. 
What were strange sounds yester- 
day may mean a foreign language 
to him today. 

An awareness and understanding 
of foreign languages and cultures 
must be awakened in the child in 
his early years at school and at 
home. Teaching foreign languages 
on grade school level is essentially 
a new development. However, it 
has been carried out for a number 
of years in various areas as a pioneer 
project rather than regular fare in 
the curriculum, with French and 
Spanish taking the lead. Within 
the past few years, a movement 
known as Foreign Languages in the 
Elementary Schools (FLES) has 
rapidly gained momentum and is 
growing steadily. 

An incisive event in this direc- 
tion was the appearance of the Rus- 
sian sputnik in outer space which 
left in its wake a nervous clamor 
for scientific and technological ad- 
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vancement. Coupled with this was 
a growing awareness of the need 
for international understanding 
and communication. The demand 
to introduce Russian in our schools 
became acute overnight and was ap- 
parently prompted by the desire to 
outdistance the Russians not only 
on scientific race tracks, but on edu- 
cational and linguistic ones as well. 

To create an early awareness of 
foreign languages in the child on an 
elementary grade level without em- 
phasizing any specific language, an 
experimental class or LANGUAGE 
ORIENTATION PROGRAM was con- 
ducted during the Spring 1958 
term at William Fox School in 
Richmond, Virginia. The program 
was incorporated into an overall 
Interest Program giving all students 
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in the 6H grade a free choice of five 
different subjects. The child’s only 
obligation was to choose one sub- 
ject and attend classes regularly. 
These classes were not slanted to- 
ward the so-called gifted child, but 
were intended to create an interest 
in advanced study in certain areas, 
namely: 

Advanced Mathematics 
Literature and Creative Writing 
Crafts 

Science 

Foreign Languages 

This article intends to describe 
the Foreign Language Section of 
the project. 

Twenty-two bright-eyed stu- 
dents (8 boys and 14 girls) par- 
ticipated in the project. The main 
purpose and goals of the experi- 
mental class were: 

1. To create an early awareness of 
foreign languages without empha. 
sizing any particular language; 

2. To familiarize the child with 
the nature of language and give him 
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Rudolph F. Wagner, instructor of the Language Orientation Course, gives 
phonetic drills via tape recorder to two students at William Fox School. 
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an introduction to, or a “‘smatter- 
ing’ of several foreign tongues: 

3. To motivate the child to pursue 
further studies in a foreign language 
area upon entering junior high 
school. This would enable him to 
select a language on a discrimina- 
tive, judicious basis. 

The foreign languages (Russian, 
Spanish, French, German, and 
Latin) were selected for their rela- 
tive importance as to world popu- 
lation and international communi- 
cation, intrinsic educational value, 
and the instructor's linguistic ca- 
pacity as well as limitations. The 
same instructor was used through- 
out the experiment. Sessions were 
held once a week from 2 to 3 P.M. 
over a period of 12 weeks. 

The course outline was broken 
down into six separate units, each 
being an integral part of the entire 
program and comprising from 2 to 
3 class hours. No specific textbook 
could be made available to the stu- 
dents, but mimeographed sheets 
were given the pupils from time to 
time, (see illustration). 

The first unit consisted of a gen- 
eral presentation of the _ topic 
“What is language?’’ which in- 
cluded group discussions covering 
such sub-topics as “‘Language and 
Communication’’, ‘History of the 
Written Word”’, ‘Origins of Lan- 
guage” (‘‘Bow-wow’’, “‘Pooh- 
pooh”’ theories, etc.), ‘“The Physi- 
cal Basis of Speech’’, and ‘‘History 
of the Indo-European Languages”’ 
(see illustration of Language Tree, 
a visual aid used in the course). 
Student participation was enthusi- 
astic at all times. 

A typical language unit consisted 
of brief conversational phrases such 
as GUTEN TAG!, BUENAS DIAs! 
or COMMENT ALLEZ-VvOUS?, and 
the singing of songs (French: 
‘Alouette’; German: ‘‘Der Mai ist 
gekommen”’; or Spanish: ‘San 
Sereni’). The display of coins, 
stamps, souvenirs, and other teach- 
ing devices rounded out the unit. 
Special emphasis was placed on the 
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The, LANGUAGE TREE 


“The History of Indo-European Languages’, a visual aid in form of a TREE 


used in Language Orientation Course. 


PHONETIC approach to foreign 
sounds by making frequent use of 
the tape recorder, records, and 
group singing to mouth organ ac- 
companiment. Drills and repeti- 
tions were intended to give the stu- 
dent an opportunity for practical 
experience and to groove the newly 
acquired knowledge into the young 
scholars’ minds. 

Judged by the methods and de- 
vices employed during the experi- 
ment, it was observed that an ap- 


The language orientation program described in this article was 
originated by the principal of William Fox School, Richmond, John 
B. Madden, and conducted by the author, Rudolph Wagner. 

In evaluating this program, Principal Madden states: 

“Class participants were selected on the basis of interest, teacher 
evaluation and test results. Excitement—interest—extra effort—all 
were typical of the attitude of our boys and girls in the exploration of 
foreign languages. Would that we had more classes of this type!” 
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proach stressing phonetics’ or 
“sound experiences’ by far led in 
popularity with the group. Chil- 
dren at the age of an average 6th 
grader still respond spontaneously 
to an aural-oral approach most 
favorably. For example, while Rus- 
sian was somewhat difficult for the 
group to grasp intellectually and 
graphically, words with a euphonic 
appeal like ‘‘Dohsveedahnee-ah” 
(Good-bye) soon were heard 
throughout the school building 
during recess periods. Songs were 
sung spontaneously whenever the 
instructor would enter the class- 
room. These were often accom- 
panied by expressive hand move- 
ments. Another observed phenome- 
non of interest was the competitive 
spirit into which the children en- 
tered. Russian would be their 
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“‘secret’’ language, and they were 
unwilling, at least in the beginning, 
to share their newly acquired word 
power with others. A keen, analyt- 
ical sense for linguistic explorations 
gradually developed; for example, 
examining the nature and value of 
“Pig Latin” or ‘Esperanto’. 

Evaluation of the program was 
accomplished in a quasi-objective 
manner by asking the children to 
fill out a questionnaire which listed 
twelve questions. Answers were 
supposed to reveal the benefit the 
individual student had derived 
from the course and possible trends 
as to the students’ future interest in 
further pursuit of a foreign lan- 
guage. The following tables are 
representative of the questionnaire 
results: 





( zdrawstwéetye 
HELLO! 


( kahk vahss zavdot 
WHAT IS YUUR NAME ? 


( ahdéen dvah tree 





3paserayiite! Lobps Beyep! 
Kak Bac 30ByT? 370 Fraser. 


ONVH, DBa, Tp. Jlo-caugaHu ! 


ONE TWO THREE 


débree vyécher ) 
GOUD EVENING! 


ehto gahzétah ) 
THIS IS THE NEWSPAPER. 


doh - sveed&hneeyah ) 
GUOD-BYE ! 








Sample of material for Russian Language used in the Language Orientation 


Course. 


I. Question: Which language did you like the most? 


No. Sex Russian 
8 boys 

14 girls 3 

22 b&g 7 


Some reasons for studying the 
chosen language were: 
Russian: 

—Because the language made me 
feel friendlier toward the 
country. 

—Because I might need it to 
communicate with them some 
day. 

Spanish: 

—Their language is similar to 
ours. 

—Because I’m interested in 
Spain. 

—Some day I'd like to go to 
Spain. 

French: 

—TI’m interested in the French 
way of life, their customs and 
language. 

—It will help you to go to 
Junior High School and High 
School. 

German: 

—It was most interesting. 

—I can speak it best (pupil was 
of German parentage) . 


French German Spanish 
0 2 A 
5 0 6 
5 2 8 


A study of the above charts may 
be self-explanatory. They must 
definitely be taken with more than 
one grain of salt due to the limited 
number of students participating in 
the experiment. However, while 
one cannot label any one result as 
a trend or tendency, it may be val- 
uable as an indication of the need 
for further studies in this direction. 
The need for a good textbook also 
was apparent during the course. 


In table I, the remarks about the 
likes and dislikes for various lan- 
guages seem to be of particular in- 
terest and shed some light on a 
child's way of thinking and reason- 
ing. Some of the concepts and 
thoughts expressed may not have 
been existent prior to the course. 
In table II, the boys show a greater 
intrepidity and venturous spirit 
when it comes to traveling in Rus- 
sia. Interest is definitely centered 
around the European countries. 


II. Question: Which country would you visit if you had $1000? 


No. Sex Russian European County* Other Don't know 
8 boys 3 3 ] ] 

14 girls 0 2 2 0 

22 b&g 3 5 3 l 


* exclusive of Russian part of Europe 


III. Question: Do you plan to study a foreign language in Junior High School? 


If “yes”, which one?* 


No. Sex Russian 
8 boys 2 

14 girls ] 

22 b&g 3 


French German Spanish Chinese Other 
0 ] 


2 
0 2 0 
0 4 ] 


5 en) 


* All students answered positively, i.e., none gave a ‘don’t know”’ answer. 
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The Romance languages enjoyed 
the greatest interest, especially 
among the girls, and this is in line 
with national figures. German ap- 
parently receives little or no con- 
sideration, even though national 
trends show an increase in enroll- 
ment. However, at the time of the 
course it was not known to the 
students that German will be of- 
fered in high school. 

In conclusion it might be stated 
that while the experiment was too 
limited in scope to reveal any par- 
ticular trend, not even on the local 
level, it points out the fact that 
elementary school children seem to 
respond favorably and are most en- 
thusiastic about a ‘‘Language 
Orientation Program’’, and appar- 
ently benefit from it. The most 
important aspects of such teaching 
appear to be the creation of an 
awareness for language per se, be it 
English or foreign, and the laying 
of groundwork towards interna- 
tional good-will and understanding 
of foreign cultures. 

At one time during the experi- 
ment, after diligent practice of a 
French song, some of the students 
suddenly broke out into an Ameri- 
can hit song (‘‘Sugar in the morn- 
ing... ). The language circle 
had suddenly closed symbolically 
in front of their eyes: After ex- 
periencing the foreign sounds, they 
nostalgically returned to their 
mother tongue. And there is noth- 
ing nicer than coming home. . . 
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“B OYS and girls, do you like 
apples?’’ asked the teacher. 
They were heaped in a basket, shin- 
ing like fire engines, and smelling 
up the classroom like our fruit cel- 
lar. My mouth had been watering 
all morning from the smell of 
them. We kids in the third grade 
grinned at each other. 

“Boys and girls, I know you 
would like one at recess.”’ We 
nodded, already tasting the juicy, 
fresh-picked apples. 

“We're going to use these apples 
for arithmetic problems today.”’ 
Some of us groaned, and others 
who liked arithmetic let out little 
squeals. 

“Now boys and girls I want you 
to listen very carefully,’’ said Miss 
Tinkle in her slow arithmetic voice, 
the one she uses for hard lessons. 

“Suppose I gave you each an 
apple at recess.’” We all leaned for- 
ward and some kids looked at the 
clock above her head. 

‘Then suppose I gave you each 
one at recess tomorrow.”’ We 
slurped in anticipation. 

‘And the next day and the next 
day,’ she said. Why, I thought, 
we'll have apples all year! But then 
I looked around and saw the faces 
of the rest of the children. No. 


They wouldn’t last all year. But— 
might be a hundred recesses, 

The teacher was talking again. 
“How many are in this room? 
Counting me too.’’ I started to 
count, starting with the teacher and 
pointing at each kid as I counted. 
I lost count and had to begin over 
several times, but at last, I counted 
22. The teacher agreed with me 
and with several others that there 
were 22 kids and the teacher in the 
room. 

‘Now that means that 22 apples 
will be gone after one recess, doesn’t 
it?’’ said the teacher. We all nodded 
yes. The teacher went on lightly, 
“If each recess we keep taking 22 
apples out, someday —”’ She 
paused. ‘“The apples would be all 
gone, wouldn't they?’’ There was 
a general sigh. ‘“‘Now when would 
that be?”’ 

I had an idea which Miss Tinkle 
allowed me to explain. Each of us 
could count 22 apples, put them in 
a pile, and then later could count 
the piles. “‘A good idea,’’ said the 
teacher. ‘‘Like measuring with a 
yardstick, Only this time we are 
measuring with 22 apples instead 
of 3 feet on the yardstick.”’ 

I tried not to look triumphant. 
“Now there is a way to find out 


This is a “true story revealing the teaching methods of a remark- 
ably good arithmetic teacher whose pupils not only loved her but also 
who learned a great deal of arithmetic; and whose teaching methods 
are in line with modern arithmetic teaching psychology” says the 


author. 


Dr. Huffman is currently professor of Business Education at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. He is the author of a business 
arithmetic text and numerous articles on the teaching of arithmetic. 
He has an AB from Western Michigan University, MA from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and an Ed.D. degree from Teachers College, 


Columbia University. 


Dr. Huffman is a member of the National 


Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
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 _ HOW 
~ I LEARNED 
TO DIVIDE 


by DR. HARRY HUFFMAN 


how many recesses we will have 
apples without piling the apples in 
22’s,”’ she said. 

But what about my idea? I 
didn’t say anything, but it seemed 
so simple just to put the apples in 
piles. The teacher said, “‘People 
don't have time to work problems 
that way. There is a better way.” 

It suddenly dawned on me. We 
didn’t know how many apples 
there were in the basket! When I 
asked the teacher, she said “‘“Good! 
We can’t learn the better way un- 
less we know how many apples 
there are in the basket.’’ Everyone 
was very quiet. ‘“Now, last night 
when I picked this basket, I 
counted—264 apples.” 

She must have picked apples all 
the same size, knowing us kids. 
Every apple was perfect, not a 
single worm hole. A few green 
leaves here and there on the top 
made the red prettier than anything 
we could make with our crayons. 

‘“‘Now, we know that there are 
22 of us and 264 apples,”’ said the 
teacher. “‘Who can tell how many 
recesses we all can eat apples?”’ 

A better way, she had said. So I 
began to think. But I couldn't 
think of any better way. Neither 
could any of the others. 

Miss Tinkle smiled at us. ‘Let's 
try something. Let's see how many 
apples would be gone after 10 
recesses.” 

“First, how many would we 
have eaten?’’ Weall agreed that we 
each would have eaten 10. “‘How 
many is that altogether?’ she 
asked. 

I had a bright idea and started 
counting by 10’s. I pointed at the 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Bulletin Boards 


and 


by VINCENT J. DE GREGORIO 


Display Cases 
Reflect the School Curriculum 


“7 WO years ago, the George 
Mason Junior-Senior High 
School instituted a full-scale pub- 
lic exhibition program aimed at re- 
vealing representative areas of the 
schoo] curriculum and thus giving 
all who would see the exhibitions 
a picture of the total life of the 
school. The scheduled exhibitions, 
significantly varied, seek to show 
what students and teachers are do- 
ing in the language arts, social 
studies, science, mathematics, for- 
eign languages, home economics, 
industrial arts, arts and crafts, 
music, commercial education, 
health and physical education, as 
well as in club activities, inter- 
scholastic athletics, student council 
operations, school publications, the 
school library, guidance counseling 
and the like. Student interests and 
hobbies, so essential in determining 
many curriculum areas, are fre- 
quently recognized and featured in 
individual exhibitions. The many 
exhibitions have aroused much in- 
terest and curiosity in the various 
areas of the school curriculum and 
have stimulated continuous inquiry 
regarding these areas by the stu- 
dents themselves as well as parents 
and visitors to the school. Indeed, 
the exhibition program has become 
one of the most popular media of 
communication revealing essential 
information on the school curricu- 
lum. 

The teacher-director of the pro- 
gram works with a student Exhibi- 
tion Committee which is made up 
of three advanced art students from 
the upper grade levels and several 
seventh and eighth grade students 
especially interested in advertising 
art and display work. The com- 
mittee chairman is a senior who has 
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majored in art and who shows 
ability to coordinate the efforts of 
the other committee members and 
to work as first assistant to the 
teacher-director. The committee 
maintains and follows precisely an 
extensive Exhibition Calendar. 
The exhibition program was so 
popular almost from its inception 
that during both years of the exist- 
ence the Exhibition Calendar had 
expended by mid-November all its 
time-availability bookings through 
mid-June, the end of the school 
year. Most exhibitions are shown 
for periods of two weeks, although 
some displays like “‘Read the Las- 
so’ (the school’s newspaper) are 
arranged for one week, and the 
elaborate and extensive Shakespear- 
ean exhibition ‘““The Great Eliza- 
bethan Bard’’ was maintained for 
three weeks. Prolonged exhibitions 
are avoided for two reasons: (1) 
Even the best shows grow stale 
after a two-week period (2) The 
crowded Exhibition Calender ne- 
cessitates frequent changes. 


Effective Displays 

Careful planning and close coop- 
eration are essential in creating ef- 
fective displays. The teacher-spon- 
sor (whose class, club or individual 
student activities are to be featured 
in the exhibition), the Exhibition 
Committee, and the teacher-director 
of the school’s exhibition program 
sit at a conference and, at length, 
discuss and draft a plan of action. 
This plan includes consideration of 
the objectives of the display, the 
possibility of ‘‘crossing departmen- 
tal lines’’ for meaningful correla- 
tion and integration of curriculum 
areas, the availability of resources 
of display materials, display place- 


ment, the practicability of the use 
of “‘risers’’ and other non-display 
case platforms and tables, lighting, 
graphic and photographic prints, 
announcing and advertising the 
forthcoming exhibition, and the 
like. 

School exhibitions are like de- 
partment store windows, highway 
billboards, and murals—they have 
to be striking in order to attract 
attention and achieve their objec- 
tives. The Exhibition Committee 
and its teacher-director have at- 
tempted in every conceivable way 
to make the school’s eight large 
bulletin boards and two display 
cases as artistically effective and as 
psychologically appealing as pos- 
sible. Experimentations have in- 
volved the use of three-dimensional 
lettering, deep chiaroscuro, fluores- 
cent paper, plastic, cork, wood, 
clay, putty, crepe paper, colored 
tape, ribbon, string, yarn, wire, 
abstract and semi-abstract designs, 
surrealistic schemes, projected 
forms, mobiles and stabiles, pre- 
views, demonstrations, and _ the 
like. 

As an important segment of ad- 
vertising art, lettering is explored 
in all its styles for maximum effec- 
tiveness. Various techniques and 
methods are developed; lettering is 
done with colored inks, water 
color, poster paints, gilding (foil, 
leaf, paint), stamping (printing 
with wood, linoleum blocks, and 
cork stripping), inscribing (incis- 
ing or engraving on heavy card- 
board, pressed wood or beaver 
board with a sharp instrument like 
a linoleum block cutter, a compass 
point, or a woodburning tool). 
Most alphabetic characters are 
handcut to facilitate exhibition ar- 
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Dr. de Gregorio is an art instruc- 
tor as well as the director of ex- 
hibitions at the George Mason 
Junior-Senior High School at 
Falls Church. 


rangements and such lettering is 
frequently finished by employing 
one of the aforementioned tech- 
niques. 

Periodically, the Exhibition 
Committee is required to investi- 
gate the resources of the school, the 
community public library, the pub- 
lic libraries and museums of the 
neighboring District of Columbia. 
This was extensively done, for 
example, in executing the Shake- 
spearean exhibition. This particu- 
lar show included a student-exe- 
cuted life-size oil painted likeness 
of the Great Bard and a constructed 
(wood and heavy cardboard) 
model of his tomb with its grave- 
stone and inscription. The latter's 
style of lettering was typical of the 
early 17th century and for the sake 
of consistency and effect, this let- 
tering style was employed on all 
the bulletin boards and for the 
showcards in the display cases. 

Most of the exhibitions serve to 
reflect various aspects of the school 
curriculum — both classroom and 
co-curricular activities — and quite 
frequently various departments co- 
ordinate their efforts. The Fine 
Arts and Social Studies Depart- 
ments sponsored ‘‘Virginia: Past 
and Present.’’ The Fine Arts and 
Home Economics Departments de- 
veloped ‘‘Designs for Gracious Liv- 
ing’ (featuring floral displays and 
table settings). ‘‘Dioramas’’ fea- 
tured models and settings con- 
structed by students as class proj- 
ects in such subject class areas as 
English, Social Studies, Science, 
Mathematics, Industrial Arts. The 
Science Department’s enormous and 
comprehensive Science Fair which 
encompassed almost every aspect of 
scientific development was vitalized 
by the bulletin boards planned and 
executed by the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment. The Student Council's or- 
ganizational pattern, services, and 
current activities are continuously 
featured by a ‘‘Grapevine’’ design 
on the central lobby’s bulletin 
board. 

Many exhibitions are devoted to 
the concentrated interests of indi- 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Typical titles for exhibition displays 
1—Arms and Armor 
2—Life in the Sea 
3—Dioramas 
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COMPARISON—MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM TEACHERS’ SALARIES WITH BACHELOR’S DEGREE 
(Collegiate Professional Certificate) 























1957-58—1958-59 
COUNTIES 
MINIMUM MAXIMUM 
Rank Rank 
58-59 County 1958-59 1957-58 Increase 58-59 County 1958-59 1957-58 Increase 
1 Arlington . . $4000 $3800 $200 ] Fairfax $7000 $6000 $1000 
l a ee . 4000 3800 200 2 Arlington 6200 5900 300 
3 Prince William ....... 3700 3300 400 3 Prince William 5400 4700 700 
4 , a en 3600 3100 500 4 Henrico 4900 4800 100 
5 James City ..... 3500 3050 450 5 James City 4800 4300 500 
6 Loudoun ....... 3420 3240 180 5 York 4800 4200 600 
7 Chesterfield 3400 3100 300 7 Norfolk 4700 4500 200 
7 iemrico ...::. ~ ae 3400 3300 100 7 Princess Anne 4700 4400 300 
7 Er eee oe rae 3400 3050 350 9 Chesterfield 4600 4300 300 
10 Norfolk 3300 3000 300 g Roanoke 4600 4250 350 
a) Princess Anne 7 3300 3100 200 11 Loudoun 4320 4080 240 
12 eee 3200 3200 — 12 Albemarle 4300 3800 500 
12 Isle of Wight are 2800 400 12 Alleghany 4300 4200 100 
12 Nansemond ....... 3200 2850 350 14 Fauquier 4200 4000 200 
15 NN iis 2p be -ontiwia 3100 3000 100 14 Isle of Wight 4200 3900 300 
15 i. ee 3100 3000 100 14 Warren 4200 4000 200 
17 Albemarle ..... 3000 2500 500 17 Campbell . 4100 3800 300 
17 OS ae eee 3000 2600 400 17 Hanover 4100 3700 400 
is , OS eee 3000 2600 400 17 Rockbridge 4100 3800 300 
17 Campbell 3000 2700 300 20 Dinwiddie 4050 3800 250 
17 Dinwiddie fy 3000 2800 200 20 Giles 4050 3900 150 
17 eS 3000 2700 300 20 Russell 4050 3700 350 
17 Gloucester ... 3000 3000 — 23 Culpeper 4000 3700 300 
17 eee ee 3000 2800 200 23 Fluvanna 4000 3700 300 
17 Mighiaad ...... 3000 2800 200 23 Frederick 4000 3800 200 
17 Prince George ....... 3000 2500 500 23 Henry 4000 3800 200 
17 Southampton ........ 3000 2800 200 23 Nansemond 4000 3750 250 
17 | 3000 2800 200 28 Appomattox 3950 3600 350 
29 OS ere 2900 2500 400 28 Augusta 3950 3800 150 
29 Culpeper . 2900 2600 300 28 Botetourt 3950 3800 150 
29 OS a a 2900 2900 —- 28 Buchanan 3950 3600 350 
29 Hanover ...... 2900 2500 400 32 Bedford 3900 3800 100 
29 Mathews . 2500 2800 100 32 Gloucester 3900 3600 300 
29 Middlesex 2900 2800 100 32 King George 3900 3800 100 
35 Russell 2850 2500 350 32 Orange 3900 3700 200 
36 Amherst 2800 2400 400 33 Prince George 3900 3700 200 
36 0 S er 2800 2600 200 32 Pulaski 3900 3800 100 
36 Clarke 2800 2600 200 32 Rockingham 3900 3700 200 
36 Fluvanna 2800 2500 300 32 Southampton 3900 3700 200 
36 Frederick =o 2800 2600 200 32 Stafford 3900 3800 100 
36 King and Queen 2800 2400 400 32 Washington 3900 3600 300 
36 King William 2800 2400 400 42 Accomack 3850 3600 250 
36 Lancaster 2800 2400 400 42 Amelia 3850 3700 150 
36 Northumberland 2800 2400 400 42 Carroll 3850 3700 150 
36 Orange ... 2800 2600 200 42 Clarke . 3850 3700 150 
36 Rockbridge 2800 2600 200 42 Halifax 3850 3700 150 
36 Shenadoah 2800 2400 400 42 Nottoway 3850 3700 150 
48 Appomattox 2750 2400 350 42 Shenandoah 3850 3700 150 
48 Buchanan 2750 2400 350 42 Smyth 3850 3700 150 
50 Amelia . 2700 2600 100 42 Tazewell 3850 3600 250 
50 OS ee eee 2700 2500 200 51 Amherst 3800 3600 200 
50 Charlotte 2700 2400 300 51 Bath 3800 3700 100 
50 Halifax 2700 2400 300 51 Goochland 3800 3600 200 
50 Nelson 2700 2400 300 51 Lancaster 3800 3600 200 
50 Nottoway 2700 2500 200 51 Mathews 3800 3600 200 
50 . 2700 2700 -= 51 Montgomery 3800 3600 200 
50 Pulaski re 2700 2600 100 51 Nelson 3800 3600 200 
50 Rappahannock . 2700 2600 100 51 Northumberland 3800 3600 200 
50 Rockingham 2700 2500 200 59 Bland 3750 3600 150 
50 _ . +> ae 2700 2500 200 59 Brunswick 3750 3600 150 
50 Spotsylvania ...... 2700 2600 100 59 Buckingham 750 3600 150 
50 Washington ....... 2700 2400 300 59 Caroline 3750 3600 150 
63 Accomack 2650 2400 250 59 Charles City 3750 3600 150 
63 Tazewell 2650 2400 250 59 Charlotte 3750 3600 150 
65 Goochland .. 2600 2400 200 59 Craig 3750 3600 150 
65 Lunenburg 2600 2400 200 59 Cumberland 3750 3600 150 
65 Montgomery ........ 2600 2400 200 59 Dickenson 3750 3600 150 
68 Bland 2550 2400 150 59 Essex 3750 3600 150 
68 Brunswick 2550 2400 150 59 Floyd 3750 3600 150 
68 Buckingham ........ 2550 2400 150 59 Franklin 3750 3600 150 
68 Carroll : 2550 2400 150 59 Grayson 3750 3600 150 
68 Charles City 2550 2400 150 59 Greene 3750 3600 150 
68 Craig 2550 2400 150 59 Greensville 3750 3600 150 
68 Cumberland 2550 2450 100 59 Highland 3750 3600 150 
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MINIMUM MAXIMUM 
Rank 
58-59 County 1958-59 1957-58 Increase County 1958-59 1957-58 
68 Dickenson 2550 2500 50 King and Queen . 3750 3600 150 
68 Floyd 2550 2400 150 King William 3750 3600 150 
68 Franklin 2550 2400 150 Lee . 3750 3600 150 
68 Grayson 2550 2400 150 Louisa 3750 3600 150 
68 Greene 2550 2400 150 Lunenburg 3750 3600 150 
68 Greensville 2550 2400 150 Madison 3750 3600 150 
68 King George 2550 2500 50 Mecklenburg 3750 3600 150 
68 Lee 2550 2400 150 Middlesex 3750 3600 150 
68 Louisa 2550 2400 150 New Kent 3750 3600 150 
68 Madison .... 2550 2400 150 Northampton 3750 3600 150 
68 Mecklenburg 2550 2400 150 Page 3750 3700 
68 New Kent 2550 2400 150 Patrick 3750 3600 
68 Northampton 2550 2400 150 Pittsylvania 3750 3600 
68 Patrick 2550 2400 150 Powhatan .. 3750 3600 
68 Pittsylvania 2550 2400 150 Prince Edward 3750 3600 
68 Powhatan 2550 2400 150 Rappahannock 3750 3600 
68 Prince Edward 2550 2450 100 Richmond 3750 3600 
68 Richmond 2550 2500 50 Scott 3750 3600 50 
68 Scott 2550 2400 150 Spotsylvania 3750 3600 50 
68 Stafford 2550 2500 50 Surry 3750 3600 50 
68 Surry 2550 2400 150 Sussex 3750 3750 — 
68 Westmoreland 2550 2500 50 Westmoreland 3750 3600 50 
68 Wise 2550 2400 150 Wise 3750 3600 50 
68 Wythe 2550 2400 150 Wythe 3750 3700 50 
Median Minimum for Counties. .$2750 in 1958-59, Median Maximum for Counties. $3850 in 1958-59, 
$2500 in 1957-58 $3750 in 1957-58 


Range in Minimums for Counties 


$2550-4000 in 1958-59 


$2400-3800 in 1957-58 





Range in Maximums for Counties $3750-7000 in 1958-59 


$3400-6000 in 




















Rank 
58-59 City 1958-59 1957-58 Increase City 1958-59 1957-58 
l Alexandria ....$3900 $3900 — l Alexandria $6000 $6000 
2 x Le. ae 3800 3800 — ] Falls Church . 6000 5900 
3 Hampton 3600 3100 500 3 Hampton . 5100 4650 
4 Fredericksburg . sone 3200 350 4 Norfolk 4950 4500 
5 ee ae fer 3500 3000 500 5 Portsmouth 4900 4500 
5 Williamsburg ........ 3500 3050 450 5 Richmond 4900 4800 
7 Norfolk awa, tS 3450 3000 450 5 Roanoke 4900 4350 
8 Colonial Heights . 3400 3000 400 5 Virginia Beach 4900 4600 
8 Martinsville 3400 3200 200 9 Newport News 4875 4750 
8 Portsmouth 3400 3000 400 9 Warwick 4875 4700 
8 Richmond 3400 3300 100 1] Fredricksburg 4850 4500 
12 Newport News 3375 3250 125 12 Williamsburg 4800 4300 
12 Warwick 3375 3100 275 13 South Norfolk 4700 4500 
14 Lynchburg 3300 3100 200 13 Waynesboro 4700 4600 
14 South Norfolk 3300 3100 200 15 Colonial Heights 4600 4200 
14 Virginia Beach 3300 3100 200 15 Hopewell 4600 4300 
17 Covington 3200 3200 ~- 15 Lynchburg 4600 4400 
17 Danville 3200 3000 200 15 Martinsville 4600 4400 
17 Hopewell 3200 3000 200 19 Charlottesville 4500 4300 
17 Petersburg 3200 3000 200 19 Staunton 4500 4200 
17 Staunton 3200 2900 300 21 Petersburg 4400 4200 
17 Suffolk 3200 3000 200 21 Winchester 4400 4300 
17 Winchester 3200 3200 —- 23 Covington 4300 4200 
24 Bristol 3100 2800 300 24 Bristol 4200 4000 
24 Clifton Forge 3100 2900 200 24 Buena Vista 4200 3800 
24 Waynesboro 3100 2900 200 24 Clifton Forge 4200 4000 
27 Buena Vista 3000 2600 400 24 Danville 4200 4000 
27 Charlottesville 3000 2800 200 24 Harrisonburg 4200 4050 
29 Radford 2950 2700 250 24 Suffolk 4200 4000 
30 Harrisonburg 2900 2750 150 30 Radford ... 4050 3800 
3] Norton 2750 2500 250 31 Norton oe ae .. 3950 3700 
32 Galax 2550 2500 50 32 MIS ficdua wile are 3750 3600 
Median Minimum for Cities $3300 $3000 Median Maximum for Cities $4600 $4300 


Range in Minimums for Cities $2550-3900 


$2500-3900 





Range in Maximum for Cities $3750-6000 
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$3600-6000 
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This analysis applies only to teachers with Bache- 
lor’s Degrees. The 26% who do not hold degrees 
receive less than those referred to in this analysis. This 
study applies only to regular classroom teachers—vo- 
cational and special teachers (e.g., teachers of agricul- 
ture, home economics, etc.) are not included. 


Introduction: 

1. Salary Schedule increases in the minimum salary 
for holders of the Bachelor's Degree for 1958- 
59 as compared with 1957-58 for the cities 
range from no increase in four cities to an in- 
crease of $500 in two cities. Of the cities 75 % 
have increases of $200 or more. 

2. Maximum salary increases for cities range from 
no increase in one city to $550 in one city. Of 
the cities 68 % have maximum salary increases 
of $200 or more. 

3. Minimum salary increases range from no in- 
crease in four counties to $500 in three counties 
with 55% having increases of $200 or more. 

4. Maximum salary increases in counties range 
from no increase in one county to $1000 in one 
county with 42% of the counties having in- 
creases of $200 or more. 

5. breakdown of the amount of increase is as fol- 


lows: 
a. CITIES 


Amount of increase 
in minimum salary 
$500 
450 
400 
350 
300 
a fe 
250 
200 ] 
150 
125 
100 
50 
Amount of increase 
in maximum salary 


500 
450 
400 
350 
300 
250 
200 
175 
150 
125 
100 


b. COUNTIES 
Amount of increase 
in minimum salary 

$500 
450 
400 
350 
300 
250 
200 
180 
150 
100 
50 





Number of cities 
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Number of cities 
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Analysis of Salary Schedule for Teachers 
Holding Bachelor’s Degree 1958-59 


General Conditions: 





Amount of increase 
in maximum salary 
$1000 
700 
600 
500 
400 
350 
300 ] 
250 
240 
200 ] 
150 4 
100 
50 


Number of counties 
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Examination of the salary 


schedules for Bachelor's Degree teachers in Virginia 
for 1958-59 reveals the following general condtions: 


. 


Four cities and counties pay beginning salaries 
of as much or more than the maximum salaries 
in 48 counties. 

Only 16 of the 98 counties have beginning 
salaries greater than $3000, whereas 26 of the 
32 cities have beginning salaries greater than 
$3000. In other words, only 16% of the 
counties, compared with 82% of the cities, 
have beginning salaries greater than $3000. 
Whereas only 10 or 10% of the counties have 
maximum salaries greater than $4500, 18 or 
57% of the cities have maximum salaries 
greater than $4500. 

Years to reach maximum: the number of years 
to reach the maximum varies greatly. For ex- 
ample, in Nelson County the maximum is 
reached with 7 years of experience, while the 
maximum in Gloucester County is reached with 
16 years experience. In 60% of the counties 
the maximum is reached with 8 years of ex- 
perience, while in 87 % of the cities the maxi- 
mum is reached after 8 years of experience or 
more. The complete analysis of all divisions 
follows: 


Years to Reach 


Maximum Counties Cities Total Number 

7 2 0 2 

8 57 a 62 

9 1] 0 10 
10 ] o 5 
11 6 l 7 
12 8 8 16 
13 6 5 11 
14 ] 2 3 
15 3 5 8 
16 2 ] 3 
17 0 l ] 
21 0 ] ] 
vt ] 0 1 

In 1957-58, 41 counties and cities were at the 


minimum salary of $2400 and 50 counties and 
cities were at the State maximum of $3600. 
Today, in 1958-59, there are only 32 counties 
and cities at the State minimum of $2550 and 
41 counties and cities at the State maximum of 


$3750. 


County Conditions: 


l. 





The top salaries for experienced county teachers 
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vary from $3750 in 40 counties to $7000 in 


Fairfax. 


2. The median beginning salary for teachers in 
county schools is $2750 as compared with 
$2500 in 1957-58 and $2300 in 1956-57. 
The median maximum salary for 1958-59 is 
$3850 as compared with $3700 in 1957-58 


and $3600 in 1956-57, 


City Conditions: 


1. The top salaries for experienced city teachers 


vary from $3750 in Galax to $6000 in Alex- 


andria and Falls Church. 


2. The median beginning salary for teachers in 
city schools is $3300 as compared with $3000 
in 1957-58 and $2800 in 1956-57. The 


median top salaries for Bachelor’s Degree city 


teachers for 1958-59 is $4600 as compared 
with $4300 in 1957-58 and $4000 in 


1956-57. 





Has Your Local Association 
Appointed its VEA Reporter? 


Some Tips for the 


VEA Reporter 


The Virginial Journal of Education 
is the official publication of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association. It serves 
the teaching profession in sharing 
information and experiences of in- 
terest to teachers in the Old Do- 
minion. As a professional magazine, 
it welcomes articles and news reports 
contributed by teachers and educa- 
tion administrators. 

Each local association is encouraged 
to appoint a VEA Reporter who shall 
urge others to assume the responsibili- 
ty himself of sending to the Journal 
reports of humorous classroom inci- 
dents, items for the “Persons and 
Events,” as well as “From the Three 
Corners” features, and articles on 
proven methods, tried techniques, 
and outstanding achievements in the 
profession. 

LENGTH—Generally, articles should 
be within 1500-2000 words. Per- 
sonals and news reports should 
range from 100 to 300 words. 

DEADLINES—tTenth of month pre- 
ceding publication is deadline for 
Journal copy. (September and Octo- 
ber issues have deadlines of July 25 
and August 25, respectively, be- 
cause of convention material.) 

WHAT MAKES NEWS—A “nose 
for news” is the chief requisite for 
the VEA Reporter; getting this 
news to the VEA early is equally 
important. 

Tell about the unusual your 
local association is planning or has 
accomplished in a brief conversa- 
tional way. Relate human interest 
stories. 

Give an account of interesting 
programs produced by your local 
association in a chatty informal 
style. Beware of formal minutes 
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of meetings that leave the reader 
cold! 

Report studies and surveys, with 
results, conducted by your As- 
sociation on local problems. 

Share your publications and the 
good things your local association 
is doing, including participation in 
legislative and civic affairs for the 
improvement of the profession and 
public education. This exchange of 
ideas may be useful to other groups. 

Report important personnel 
changes and outstanding accom- 
plishments of individuals in your 
local association. 


TEACHERS CAN WRITE — En- 
courage teachers to write articles 
on their successful experiences or 
how-to-do-it stories for the in- 
struction and inspiration of others. 

Jot down amusing incidents that 
happen in the classroom or school 
“just for fun,” for a humor column. 


ABOUT PICTURES—Pictures we 
like—but they must be good— 
sharp and clear glossy prints to 
reproduce well. Action scenes that 
show how are best. Keep your 
pictures natural; avoid the stiff 
posed kind that look into the 
camera. Four or five people show 
clearer than large groups. Identify 
all persons in pictures with full 
names or initials in proper order, 
from left to right. 

Glossy print photographs of in- 
dividuals are also welcome. 


NO SPACE FOR—Resolutions on 
death or other formal action. (Only 
resolutions passed by the Delegate 
Assembly will be published.) 

For “In Memoriam” column, 
send only name, address, and posi- 
tion of deceased members, together 
with length of their service. 

Student written articles are not 
acceptable for this professional pub- 
lication. 

No original poetry, please. 

As space permits, articles sub- 
mitted will be published according 
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to timeliness, appropriateness, gen- 
eral interest, geographical concen- 
tration and in keeping with the 
policies of the Journal. All articles 
published are subject to editing, 
where necessary. 

USE THE JOURNAL—Call atten- 
tion to helpful articles and news— 
“Did you see in the Journal a 

Continue to use the Journal in 
faculty meetings, informal teacher 
discussions, and local association 
meetings. 

Promote the use of the Journal 
in school libraries, among friends 
and shut-ins, doctors’ offices, 
dentists’ offices and other like 
places. . 

Also local education associations 
can give gift subscriptions ($1.00) 
to key lay citizens, and place copies 
in the hands of new business and 
industry in the locality. 


YOUR JOURNAL—VEA member- 
ship automatically entitles all mem- 
bers to a copy of the Virginia 
Journal of Education, published 
each month from September 
through May. 

Retired teachers, who are eligible 
for a complimentary paid-up VEA 
membership may receive the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education for an 
annual payment of $1.00. 

Students enrolled in teacher- 
training division of a Virginia Col- 
lege may also pay $1.00 for the 
Virginia Journal of Education and 
junior VEA membership. 











VEA Memberships Grow 
With Expanded Services 


With expanding services, VEA mem- 
berships are growing. Already this year 
24 counties and § cities have 100 per 
cent membership in the professional or- 
ganization of their State. The schools 
within each local association making 
up this perfect record are listed—164 
schools have this record. 


Counties 


BLAND—100% 
Bland High School 
Ceres High School 
Rocky Gap High School 
Holly Brook Elementary School 
Mechanicsburg Elementary School 
Bastian Elementary School 


BRUNSWICK—100% 
Brunswick High School 
Alberta Elementary School 
Lawrenceville Elementary School 
South Brunswick Elementary School! 
Brodnax Elementary School 


CAMPBELL—100% 
Brookville High School 
Brookville Elementary School 
William Campbell High School 
William Campbell Elementary School 
Brookneal School 
Altavista High School 
Altavista Elementary School 
Evington School 
Rustburg High School 
Rustburg Elementary School 
Concord High School 
Concord Elementary School 
Gladys School 


CHARLES CITY—100% 


Charles City High School 
Samaria Indian School 


CHARLOTTE—100% 
Randolph-Henry High School 
Aspen Elementary School 
Charlotte Elementary School 
Drakes Branch Elementary School 
Keysville Elementary School 
Madisonville Elementary School 
Phenix Elementary School 
Wylliesburg Elementary School 


FLOYD—100% 
Check Elementary and High School 
Harris Hart School 
Willis Elementary and High School 
Indian Valley School 
Floyd Elementary and High School 


FLUVANNA—100% 
Columbia District Elementary School 
Cunningham District Elem. School 
Fluvanna County High School 
Fork Union Elementary School 
Palmyra Elementary School 
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GILES COUNTY—100% 


Narrows High School 

Narrows Elementary School 
Pearisburg High School 

Pearisburg Elementary School 
Pembroke High and Elementary School 
Rich Creek Elementary School 
Newport High and Elementary School 
Eggleston High and Elem. School 
Glen Lyn Elementary School 
Kimballton Elementary School 

Bane Elementray School 

Penvir Elementary School 

White Gate Elementary School 


GREENE—100% 
William Monroe High School and 
Elementary 
Ruckersville School 
Dyke School 
Wyatt Mountain School 


GREENSVILLE—100% 
Greensville County High School 
Emporia Elementary School 


HIGHLAND—100% 
Monterey High School 
Blue Grass School 
Stonewall Elementary School 


KING GEORGE—100% 
King George High School 
Potomac Elementary School 
Shiloh School 
Dahlgren Elementary School 


LUNENBURG—100% 
Victoria High School 
Kenbridge High School 
West End School 


MATHEWS—100% 
Mathews High School 
Lee-Jackson Elementary School 


MIDDLESEX—100% 
Middlesex High School 
Deltaville Elementary School 
Urbanna Elementary School 
Churchview Elementary School 
Syringa Elementary School 


NEW KENT—100% 
New Kent School 


NORTHUMBERLAND—100% 
Northumberland High School 
Callao Elementary School 
Reedville Elementary School 
Wicomico Elementary School 


NOTTOWAY—100% 
Blackstone High School 
Burkeville Elementary School 
Crewe High School 


POWHATAN—100% 
Powhatan Elem. and High School 


PULASKI—100% 
Dublin High School 
Pulaski High School 


Belspring Elementary School 
Central Elementary School 
Claremont Elementary School 
Draper Elementary School 
Dublin Elementary School 
Hiwassee Elementary School 
Jefferson Elementary School 
Newbern Elementary School 
Northwood Elementary School 
Riverlawn Elementary School 
Snowville Elementary School 


RICHMOND—100% 
Farnham High School 
Warsaw High School 


RUSSELL—100% 
Castlewood Elem. and High School 
Cleveland Elem. and High School 
Honaker Elementary and High School 
Lebanon Elementary and High School 
Dante Central Elementary School 
Belfast Elementary School 
Elk Garden Elementary School 
Givens Elementary School 
Big A. Mountain Elementary School 
Clinchfield Elementary School 
Copper Creek Elementary School 
Cross Roads Elementary School 
Drill Elementary School 
Finney Elementary School 
Grassy Creek Elementary School 
Gravel Lick Elementary School 
Hamlin Elementary School 
Mew Elementary School 
Mill Creek Elementary School 
Oak Grove Elementary School 
Swords Creek Elementary School 
Crabtree Chapel Elementary School 
Hess Creek Elementary School 
Hobson Elementary School 
Long Branch Elementary School 
Mason Store Elementary School 
Mt. Pleasant Elementary School 
Sourwood Mt. Elementary School 
Valley View Elementary School 
Weaver's Creek Elementary School 


STAFFORD—100% 

Stafford High School and 
Elementary School 

Gari Melchers Elementary School 
Ferry Farm Elementary School 
Falmouth Elementary School 
New Hope Elementary School 
White Oak School 
Little Falls School 


SURRY—100% 
Surry Elementary and High School 


Cities 


NORTON—100% 
John I. Burton Elementary and 
High School 


RADFORD—100% 
Radford High School 
Kuhn Barnett Elementary School 
Belle Heth Elementary School 
McHarg Elementary School 
McGuffy Elementary School 


STAUNTON—100% 
Robert E. Lee High School 
Stonewall Jackson Primary 
Bessie Weller Elementary School 
Westside Elementary School 
Northside Elementary School 
Thomas Jefferson Grammar School 
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SUFFOLK—100% 
George Mason School 
John Randolph School 
Thomas Jefferson School 
Suffolk High School 


WAYNESBORO—100% 


Waynesboro High School 
Jackson-Wilson Elementary School 
Shenandoah Heights Elem. School 
Wayne Hills Elementary School 
Wenonah Elementary School 
Westwood Hills Elementary School 


Other 100 per cent schools in 
counties and cities on their way to 
completing the perfect WEA 
membership record are also 
listed. When all the schools in 
each county and city have at- 
tained their goal, they will be 
listed with the 100 per cent local 


associations. 


Counties 


BATH 
Millboro High School 
Ashwood Elementary School 
Mitchelltown Elementary School 
Warm Springs Elementary School 
Mountain Grove Elementary School 


CLARKE 


Boyce Elementary School 


CULPEPER 
Brandy Elementary School 
Jefferson Elementary School 
Lignum School 
Mitchells Elementary School 
Salem Elementary School 


GOOCHLAND 
Goochland High School 


LANCASTER 
Lively Elementary School 
White Stone Elementary School 
Ottoman School 
Weems School 


LOUDOUN 


Arcola Elementary School 
Bluemont Elementary School 
Hamilton Elementary School 
Hillsboro Elementary School 
Leesburg Elementary School 
Lovettsville Elementary School 
Lucketts Elementary School 
Middleburg Elementary School 
Round Hill Elementary School 
Sterling Elementary School 
Waterford Elementary School 


NELSON 


Nelson County High School 
Lovingston Elementary School 
Rockfish Valley Elementary School 


NORTHAMPTON 


Birds Nest Elementary School 
Cheriton Elementary School 
Exmore-Willis Wharf Elem. School 
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ORANGE 


Orange Elementary School 
Unionville Elementary School 
James Barbour Elementary School 


PATRICK 
Meadows of Dan School 
Blue Ridge School 
Red Bank School 
Patrick Springs School 
Stuart School 


ROCKBRIDGE 


Effinger High and Primary 
Effinger Elementary School 
Glasgow Elementary School 
Natural Bridge Elementary School 
Ann Smith Elementary School 
Ruffner Elementary School 


SHENANDOAH 


Strasburg Elementary School 
Toms Brook High and Elem. School 
Woodstock Elementary School 
Edinburg Elementary School 
Triplett Elementary School 
New Market Elementary School 
Columbia Furnace School 
Lebanon Church School 

St. Luke School 

Oranda School 

Forestville School 

Conicville School 

Mt. Hermon School 


SMYTH 
Atkins Elementary School 





Cleghorn Elementary School 
Groseclose Elementary School 
Marion High School 
Marion Intermediate 
Marion Primary 

Oak Point School 

Seven Mile Ford School 
Walkers Creek School 
Buckeye Hollow School 
McCready School 

Nebo School 

Rich Valley High School 
Riverside Elementary School 
Sugar Grove High Schooi 


SUSSEX 
Jarratt High School 
Waverly High School 
WESTMORELAND 


Oak Grove High School 
Cople High School 
Cities 
BRISTOL 
Highland View School 
Stonewall Jackson School 
Thomas Jefferson School 


Robert E, Lee School 
George Washington School 


BUENA VISTA 
Parry McCluer Elementary School 





American Education Week 
November 9-15 
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DRAMATIC ARTS HONOR comes to Roanoke School. William Fleming 
High School in Roanoke is one of eight schools in the United States invited to 
present a one-act play at the National Dramatic Arts Conference at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana, June 16-21. Above is a scene from “Dark of 
the Moon” selected for presentation at the National Thespian Society meet by 
Mrs. R. Nelson Dickinson, head of Speech and Drama at William Fleming High 
School. Some 2,000 delegates will witness the plays by schools selected for their 
excellence in dramatics over a period of years. For the past 18 years William 
Fleming drama students have won a “very, very high distinguished” rating for 
their performance at the University of Virginia One Act Play Festival. This is 
a continuous record for the period Mrs. Dickinson has served the Roanoke 
school. Co-founder of The Showtimers Summer Theatre, Mrs. Genevieve Dickin- 
son has also served on the Board of Directors of the American National Theatre 
and Academy, and as regional director of the National Thespian Society. 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


We think of salt mainly in terms of flavoring our food. So you may be 
surprised to learn that only 3 or 4 per cent of our salt production goes 
for food seasoning. Its chief use is industrial. About 70 per cent of all 
salt production goes into the manufacture of chemicals such as chlorine 
and soda ash — the latter an important ingredient in glassmaking. And 
to “pass the salt’’ from America’s salt wells, lakes and mines calls for 
plenty of economical, efficient and dependable railroad transportation. 






Salt wells are drilled deep into the earth. 
Water is then pumped into deposits of 
solid rock salt. The water dissolves the 
salt, and the salt water, or brine, is forced 
under pressure to the surface. 


er] Pd Pn 


Salt lakes provide most of our sun-dried 
salt. The brine is pumped into shallow 
ponds. Heat from the sun evaporates the 
water, leaving salt, which is harvested and 


hauled by rail to refining plants. 











The brine is evaporated in huge contain- 
ers called vacuum pans. Live steam boils 
the brine until the water evaporates, and 
salt crystals form and drop to the bottom 
where they are removed by pumps. 





Salt mines yield about half of America’s 
salt. Mined in much the same manner as 
coal, rock salt is important in processing 
paper, leather and textiles, and in refining 
oil, gold and silver. 


Railroads carry about six million tons of bulk salt a year in addi- 
tion to untold millions of tons of manufactured products of which 
salt is a prime ingredient. So you see that supplying the salt in- 
dustry with low-cost and dependable transportation is another 
example of the way in which railroads serve the nation every day. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 37. 
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Gifted 


(Continued from page 13) 


Now, the question arises whether 
a self-contained school staff with 
no outside help can accomplish 
such elemental changes in process, 
and claim thereby to be meeting the 
needs of the gifted somewhat more 
adequately. The author would 
answer ‘Yes, provided .. .,’’ and 
the provision hinges upon staff 
preparation for making the neces- 
sary judgments and for establishing 
the necessary procedures. Someone 
in the school system—the school 
principal, an interested and dedi- 
cated teacher, the supervisor of in- 
struction—must study the prob- 
lem, and develop his understanding 
both of the psychology of learning 
and of the various principles in- 
volved in selecting the subject mat- 
ter for courses of study. For a per- 
son already professionally trained, 
the extension of his understandings 
to these specific problems can be 
accomplished with such study as 
might be obtained in a summer 
school at a university offering it. 

With this informed leadership 
by one or more persons in the 
group, these areas of decision-mak- 
ing can be effectively entered by the 
entire corps of te*chers in an in- 
service arrangeme. The simple 
decision that a justifiable portion of 
faculty time will be spent in com- 
mittees organized to study and de- 
velop procedures in the three phases 
is a starting point. A happy feature 
resulting from this encouragement 
of responsibility in making de- 
cisions on the part of teachers is 
that their insights and understand- 
ings concerning other children will 
be improved from the study of the 
problems of special education of the 
gifted. 


Why Not Now? 

Special efforts in behalf of im- 
proved education for tomorrow’s 
leaders in all walks of life promise 
great social benefits. Historical 
studies of the probable intelligence 
levels of great men of history sug- 
gest that there are hundreds of chil- 
dren in our schools today with the 
intellectual ability of such men as 
Benjamin Franklin, Abraham 
Lincoln, Michael Faraday, Nicho- 
las Copernicus, Benjamin Disraeli, 
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and Thomas Jefferson. According 
to reasonable estimates*, there are 
some 9000 highly gifted children 
of school age in the Common- 
wealth of Virginia today. Of those 
who can be termed ‘moderately 
gifted’’ the number would be near 
100,000. The Virginia Advisory 
Legislative Council last year took 
note of the plight of the neglected 
child of superior-natural endow- 
ment in Virginia’s schools. The 
competition for places in institu- 
tions of higher learning is becoming 
more rigorous for those youth in 
schools where no systematic efforts 
in their behalf are being made, 
when nation-wide such efforts are 
being brought to bear upon larger 
and larger numbers now in Ameri- 
can schools. We reiterate that 
hundreds of small schools can de- 
velop improved practices for the 
gifted by sensibly following the 
suggestions indicated in this article. 
Why don’t you ignite the spark in 


your school now? 

8. Professor L. Leon Reid, Coordinator, 
Special Education Program, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Virginia. 





Bookshelf on the Gifted 

A suggested list of books for a 
“starter” professional bookshelf 
on the gifted has been compiled 
by the author and is available on 
request to the VEA, Address your 
requests to Miss Phyllis CG. 
Brown, Assistant Editor, 116 
South Third St., Richmond 19, 


Virginia. 





Guggenheim Award 

Dr. Gardner B. Taplin, associate 
professor of English at Longwood Col- 
lege, has been awarded a Guggenheim 
Foundation Fellowship for the current 
academic year to make a study of the 
influence of Italian life and culture 
upon American literature in the nine- 
teenth century. Dr. Taplin is the 
author of a definitive biography of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning published 
by the Yale University Press last year. 


Lecturer at Iran 

Dr. James Wellard, associate pro- 
fessor of English at Longwood College, 
will be on leave of absence during the 
current academic year to serve as Ful- 
bright lecturer at the University of 
Tehran, Iran. Dr. Wellard is the author 
of more than a dozen novels, the latest 
of which is Conversations with a 
Witch, to be published by Macmillan 
in the fall. 
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Educators T1PS TO TEACHERS 








FREE BOOKLET OF THE ABOUT. 
MONTH: A new Child 
Psychology Booklet 
each month is yours for 
the asking. This year’s 
series, “Tips to Teach- 
ers”, offers practical 
advice to help you bet- 
ter understand and 
deal with children in 
everyday school situa- 
tions. Written by Dr. 
S. June Smith, promi- 
nent school psycholo- 
gist, the booklets are > 
published by our Edu- 
cational Service 
Department. Mail cou- 
pon for your free 
copy today. 


Educators \VING SECURITY pays dollars for dreams tomorrow 


When you combine Life and Disability insurance, you have LIVING- 
SECURITY. Educators offers it to help you save—-and protect savings 
—making dreams of retirement, travel, advanced education, home 
ownership or a cash estate come true. 


SCHOOL CAFETERIAS 





... featuring flexible plans tailored to your own needs 


DISABILITY INCOME PLANS Highlights 

as a Group Plans can pay from the Ist day of total disability 
: A \ for various yearly periods * New Teachers can join their 
> school group without answering health questions; others 
equally are eligible during installation periods * Con- 
version Protection guaranteed after resignation or re- 
tirement * Vacation Coverage includes leaves and sab- 
baticals *« Hospital-Surgical protection for group 
members and dependents. 


LIVING-LIFE PLANS Highlights 


Teacher Group Plans « Various individual life plans 
providing life protection plus living cash values for 
emergencies or retirement * Family Income, Mortgage 
Payoff and Juvenile Estate Builder Plans. 

Ask your local representative for details of these and 
fa many other plans for educators . . . by Educators, 
Travel since 1910. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY ; 
I P.O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 
| 
f Attention: EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 
t Please send, without obligation, ( ) latest Child Psy- I 
chology booklet and full information about (_ ) Disa- i 
bility Protection Plans (_ ) Life Insurance Plans. } 
¢ 
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JACK STANLEY i 
Va. Representative State: | 
P.O. Box 3-AH ! 1158 
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Richmond 8, Va. 
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HI, GRAMMA! 


A Long Distance call gives you the priceless pleasure 
of personal contact, voice to voice. Why not make 
a surprise call tonight to someone hundreds of 
miles away who’d love to hear from you? Most 
rates are lowest after six p.m. ... and you'll have 
a wonderful time. 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
of Virginia 

















Wish Cath Profits.... 


-«.. for Your School or Group? 


Your Students or members can easily sell 
Evans Famous Peanut Butter Candy Delights 


Proven successful by hundreds of schools and groups 
who have sold over 200,000 boxes of this wonderful 
candy- 


Write Jor free samples and price list 


Evans Candy Ca. 


126 10th St., N. E. + Atlanta, Ga. 
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How I Learned 


(Continued from page 19) 


teacher and each kid and said, 
‘Ten, twenty, thirty and so on.”’ 
They watched me until I reached 
220. It’s easier to count by 10’s 
than by 5’s the way we did every 
recess for hide-and-seek. 

I almost yelled, “‘220 apples. 
We'd eat 220 in 10 recesses.’’ 
Everybody laughed, and the teacher 
looked pleased. 

“Now, tell me Harry, would 
there be any left?”’ 

I looked at the 264 that she had 
written on the blackboard and 
bravely answered, “Yes ma’am.”’ 

‘““How many?”’ said the teacher. 
While I was thinking, she wrote 
220 below the 264. Then we sub- 
tracted to find that 44 would be 
left. 

I looked at the 44 for a minute. 
The teacher looked, too. Then I 
thought why that is just two 22’s. 
I looked at the kids. No one said 
anything. I took a breath and said. 
‘“‘Miss Tinkle, we've got two more 
recesses.”” 

“Two more recesses?’” said the 
teacher. 

“Yes ma’am, there are two 
more,’ I said. The teacher seemed 
interested. 

‘Two more than what 

“Twelve,” I said, ‘It’s 12 alto- 
gether. “Twelve recesses, we can 
have apples.”’ 

“That's right,”” said Miss 
Tinkle. She looked kind of happy. 
“It’s 10 and 2 or 12 altogether.”’ 

Next she explained how you 
work the problem the better way 
with arithmetic on a piece of paper. 
She gave us 10 problems to do, and 
we worked them fast because it was 
almost recess. That is the way I 
learned to do long division and— 
when recess time came, we each 
chose an apple but not until Miss 
Tinkle chose hers first. 


>? 


A Thankful Thanksgiving 





—NEW CHRISTMAS sook.LetT— 


Entitled “CRAFT PROJECTS for GIFTS or 
PROFIT” . Has 32 pages of illustrated 
Christmas Craft Ideas and_ instructions. 
Booklet and our Catalog FREE with 25¢ 
order, by request. 

CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
4707-D Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 
5832 Chicago Ave. Chicago 51, Ill. 
4 East 16th St. New York 3, N. Y. 
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Bulletin Boards 


(Continued from page 21) 


vidual students—interests explored 
by means of extensive collections, 
constructed models, extensive re- 
search projects, and the like. One 
of the biggest individual student 
shows was the “Life in the Sea’ ex- 
hibition which featured a tenth 
grader’s collection of specimens of 
almost every known variety of 
shell-life of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. This display was accom- 
panied by much descriptive litera- 
ture and many graphic prints (also 
collected by the same student). An- 
other noteworthy and spectacular 
student display was an ‘‘Arms and 
Armor” exhibition. A ninth 
grader and a twelfth grader, both 
sons of military service parents, had 
traveled extensively in various parts 
of the world and had collected com- 
bat clothing, equipment and weap- 
ons, some of which dated back to 
medieval times. Much has been 
done to encourage these individual 
student shows—for it is basic to 
the school’s philosophy that stu- 
dent interests should be utilized in 
the development of its curriculum. 

An exhibition program of this 
nature—with its chief objective of 
portraying the total life of the 
school—has a number of valuable 
results: 

1. It stimulates greater student 
and teacher interest in the school’s 
various curricular and co-curricular 
areas and activities. Students and 
teachers tend to become curious 
about what is going on in other 
classes and clubs. 

2. It reveals directions and de- 
velopments in the school’s curricu- 
lum tendencies. Changes, experi- 
ments, innovations are revealed and 
point up the possibilities for fur- 
ther developments in the various 
fields of study and areas of activity. 

3. It promotes public relations. 
Visitors (parents and others) get 
information about the school’s cur- 
riculum as they walk through the 
corridors and it is fairly well estab- 
lished that an informed public 
makes for a more interested and 
sympathetic community. 


FTA and SEA Convention 
November 14-15—Richmond 
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You TOO 
CAN BE A 
GLOBETROTTER! 


Sure! You may be eligible to receive 
a trip around the world as one of the 
80 journeys to be awarded teachers 
this year through the Bo/d Journey 
Teacher Awards Program. These 
tours are planned and arranged by 
the NEA Division of Travel Service. 


Bold Journey, the television 
documentary film series that uses the 
world for its stage, is now used by more 
than 80,000 teachers to aid classroom 
work. And the sponsor of 8o/d Journey, 
the Ralston Purina Co., has established the Awards 
Program in recognition of those teachers who best 
stimulate their students’ interest in the world around them. 


if Bo/d Journey can be viewed over the ABC-TV station in 
your area, send for Teachers Guides by writing to: 


RALSTON TV-EDUCATION DEPT., 
P. O. BOX 339, 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y~ 


All teachers now receiving Bold Journey Teachers Guides will 
receive entry forms for the 1958-59 Teacher Awards Program. 
















Number Quizmo 
Tell Time Quizmo 
Music Quizmo 
Phonetic Quizmo... 


we have them all and 
many other Educational 
Aids. See our catalog, 
and Mr. Cecil Wright. 





KURTZ BROS. EASTERN DIVISION 
3304 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


Virginia Representative: CECIL S. WRIGHT, 3115 Monument Ave., Apt. 9, Richmond, Va. 
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TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 
£? BORROW $100:.5600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 










protects your payments—AT NO 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education. 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here . . . ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that 
guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE 


SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made 
@ on signature only— no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- 
gages on car, furniture or personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS Convenient monthly 
@ insiallments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments 
budgeted ‘o fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any 





PAY for HOME REPAIRS 








time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no 
longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS no principa! 
@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during 
the summer, payments on principal stop also. 


PRIVATE The loan is made by mail from the pri- 

@ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 

managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 
strict privacy. 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE 
@ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will 
not inherit a debt. This protection le yours at no charge to you. 


r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 


The following are all the debts that I have: 


CHARGE! 





































CONFIDENTIAL 


School board members, 270) 
friends, relatives, merchants 

—none of these people will 3249 
know you are applying for a 

State Finance LOAN-BY- 

MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 

is completely confidential and private. 































Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart: then rush application. 


Old Reliable Company—Over 60 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE 
COMPANY 


410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Dept. E-11 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 








To STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. E-11 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Please accept my application for a loan. it is understood that after the loan is made 


1 can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
whatsoever. 


Amount you want to borrow $ On what date of month will your 


payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?...— 
Number of months 
you receive salary ......_ 


Amount earned 
[ee Oe 

















Paying 
Per Mo. | 


To Whom Owing 


Full Amount 
I Still Owe | 





‘ 
“““FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Piease list below relative information 
for our confidential files 


Name of Relative........ saneneiseneeicisinemnainstaensiens: Wane ctionn 


Name and address OS SS 

of school you teach ee a : ‘ 
How long with Previous ER Re 

present employer employment asap eS ee, Ce een 
Husband or wife's Salary 

employment... dL Ce lll 
To whom are payments on E 
auto made? (Name)............... Town a Slee Oe 
Bank you deal with (Name)......__.____.Town.. aenewuncweosneesn cocueneecesennnse-cneenane ee eS | a ene ee 
Amount you owe bank? $............0--_ =» )0SMoonthly payments? $._....-__ 

Street.....__. —~  — —— LU 


What security on bank loan?..........00-_/_SEE , ehatmeatetitiiilinait 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 


The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 


any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 











Diceenenemenmientmenioen fh . a 
Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate es Ss Address 
EEE Se ee 
Ee inacconieal EE ES LE ES LOS C ny Sone 
NOT Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
of Loan $........________. | Payment $.......__.__.____.. | Due Date ee 











In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together 
with interest as stated herein. 

A Monthly Payment as stated above shail be made in each month beginning with 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal 
balance and interest. 

Default in the terms of this note shall at the company's option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 

It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 





under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 
PERSONAL 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING 


SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED REQUIRED 





SIGNATURES 


ee 
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RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be promptly 
returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. 


The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid 


principal balance not exceeding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 
and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
consecutive days. 








(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
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New Administrative Posts 


M. Ellen Bailey has been ap- 
pointed Elementary Supervisor for 
Rockbridge County Schools. A native 
of Campbell County, Miss Bailey is a 
graduate of Longwood College, Farm- 
ville. She holds the degree of Master 
of Education from the University of 
Virginia where she is continuing grad- 
uate study. She is a member of Eta 
Kappa Chapter, Kappa Delta Pi, at the 
University of Virginia. 

She has taught in Wenonah School, 
Waynesboro; and in the Brookneal 
School in Campbell County. While she 
was with the Campbell County Schools 
she served as secretary of the Camp- 
bell County Education Association, 
and was a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the CCEA Credit Union. In 
addition to the local, state and na- 
tional professional organizations, Miss 
Bailey is a member of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 


Science. 


Isaac W. Baughman has been ap- 
pointed to the new post of supervisor 
of Distributive Education Adult Pro- 
gram for the Roanoke City schools. 
He will work with merchants in plan- 
ning courses for their employees. 

Born in Philippi, West Virginia, Mr. 
Baughman earned his BS degree in 
Secondary Education from Alderson- 
Broaddus College in 1949. He was 
athletic director and coach at Ferrum 





> , 
M. Ellen Bailey 
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Junior College in 1949-50. During the 
next four years he worked with his 
father in the retail business while earn- 
ing his Master’s in Physical Education 
at West Virginia University. In 1954 
he became Distributive Education co- 
ordinator at West Point High School, 
and two years later moved to Waynes- 
boro High School in a full-time D.E. 
program where he became a leader ia 
the D.E. organization, “Valley Plan- 
ning Committee.” In Roanoke he is 
working with a “Sponsor Development 
Program” for down-town supervisors 
of Distributive Education students, 
which promises to change the art of 
coordination. Mr. Baughman has at- 
tended VPI and RPI during the past 
four summers and is presently working 
toward his Master’s in Distributive 
Education at RPI. 


Robert E. Butt has been appointed 
General Supervisor for the Fredericks- 
burg Schools, filling a position vacant 
for two years. He has been general 
supervisor in the Mecklenburg County 
schools since 1955. Mr. Butt taught at 
Rabon Gap, Georgia, for two years and 
returned to Virginia where he was 
principal for three years at Boydton. A 
native of Norfolk, Mr. Butt attended 
the Norfolk schools and graduated 
from Davidson College with a BS de- 
gree. He received his M.Ed. degree 
from the College of William and Mary. 


Alfred R. Paxton, Jr. has been 
appointed Director of Instruction for 
the Rockbridge County Schools. 


Mr. Paxton did his undergraduate 
work at Lynchburg College where he 
received his B.A. in 1947. This past 
summer he received his Master in Edu- 
cation degree at the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

His experience includes nine years 
of teaching and coaching at Fairfield 
High School in Rockbridge County 
and two years as principal of Goshen 
High School. He is a member of the 
local, State, and national professional 
organizations. 





Gloria Rossell J. C. McFeature 

Gloria D. Rossell is the new li- 
brarian at Buckingham Elementary 
School. Last year she taught at Dillwyn 
Elementary School. Before coming to 
Buckingham County, she taught at 
Ridgeway High School in Ridgeway, 
South Carolina. Miss Rossel] trained in 
Library Science at Longwood College 
this past summer. 


John C. MecFeature becomes 
head of the first Department of In- 
dustrial Arts opening this school year 
at Stafford High School. Mr. Mc- 
Feature comes to the King George- 
Stafford Division from Telford, Ten- 
nessee. He holds a BS degree from 
East Tennessee State College and is a 
veteran of World War II, as well as 
the Korean conflict. 
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W. J. Forrestel W. T. Harry 


Secondary Principals 

William J. Forrestel is the new 
principal of Eggleston High and Ele- 
mentary school in Giles County. For 
five years previous to this he served as 
Distributive Education-Diversified Oc- 
cupation’s Coordinator at Christians- 
burg High School in Montgomery 
County. 

Before this he was connected with 
the Grace Lines in New York City and 
Caskie Paper Company, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. During World War 
II Mr. Forrestel served with the U. S. 
Air Force in the European Theatre 
Operations as a fighter pilot. 

A native of Waynesboro, Virginia, 
he received his BS degree from Wash- 
ington and Lee University and a Mas- 
ter’s degree from Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. 

William T. Harry was recently 
appointed principal of Floyd High 
School. Mr. Harry is a graduate of 
Randolph-Macon College and holds a 
Master’s degree from William and 
Mary College. He has served as class- 
room teacher, elementary principal and 
high school principal. He served as 
principal of the Tangier High School 
for four years, principal of Thomas 
Jefferson Elementary School for four 
years and principal of Suffolk High 
School for three years. Mr. Harry left 
the teaching profession temporarily 
and for the past few years has been en- 
gaged in business at Edenton, North 
Carolina. 

While in Edenton, he was a member 
of the Rotary Club and served for one 
year as president. He also served as 
president of the PTA, was a member 
of the Masonic Lodge, American 
Legion, and Chamber of Commerce. 
He was a member of the Edenton 
School Board at the time he transferred 
to Floyd. Mr. Harry is a member of 
the Methodist Church; layleader, mem- 
ber of the choir and Sunday School 


teacher. 
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J. W. Moon B. T. Norris 


James W. Moon is the new prin- 
cipal at Monterey High School in 
Highland County. He has BS and 
M.Ed. degrees from Appalachia State 
Teachers College in Boone, North 
Carolina. Before coming to Monterey 
he had been a teacher and coach at 
Cove Creek High School at Boone, 
North Carolina, for four years. 


Benjamin T. Norris, former as- 
sociate principal, is the new principal 
of Arlington’s Washington-Lee High 
School which has an enrollment of 
2600 students. Washington-Lee High 
School was listed by Time Magazine 
of last October 21 as one of the 38 out- 
standing secondary schools in the 
United States. 

Mr. Norris came to Washington-Lee 
in 1952 from the principalship of the 
high school at Buchanan. With 19 
years of experience in education, he has 
taught in junior high school and later 
at Maury High School in Norfolk 
from 1941 to 1950. He has also been 
active in Boys’ Club and YMCA 
groups. A native of North Carolina, 
Mr. Norris attended the schools of 
Hickory, N. C. and the Claremont 
Central High School. He holds a 
BS degree from Appalachian State 
Teachers College, Boone, N. C., and a 
Master’s degree from New York Uni- 
versity. He has also completed much 
of the required work for a doctor’s de- 
gree at the University of Virginia. 


Oldson Grant Rush has been ap- 
pointed to the principalship of Appo- 
mattox High School. 

Mr. Rush is a native of McGaheys- 
ville, Rockingham County, Virginia, 
where he took his elementary and high 
school training. He later attended 
Bridgewater College, receiving his BA 
degree there. Mr. Rush received a 
Master’s Degree in School Administra- 
tion at the University of Virginia. He 
was principal and teacher of schools in 
Bath and Rockbridge Counties for sev- 








* Has 





Pi ns 


O. G. Rush R. V. Sonner 


eral years. At present residing in 
Lynchburg, Mr. Rush has been a di- 
visional manager for Field Enterprises 
Educational Corporation contacting 
public schools in this area. 


Ray V. Sonner has been named 
principal of Harrisonburg High School 
succeeding Melton F. Wright, who has 
become director of instruction for 
Frederick County Schools. 

Mr. Sonner is a native of Strasburg, 
Virginia, and received his AB degree 
from Lynchburg College and his M.Ed. 
degree from the University of Virginia. 
A veteran of World War II, he served 
in the Pacific Theater as a Technical 
Sergeant in the Field Artillery. 

The new principal began his teaching 
career in Hopewell High School from 
where he came to Harrisonburg in 1950 
as instructor in English. Since 1954 he 
has been co-ordinator of Diversified 
Occupations and Apprentice Related 
Instruction. In 1956 he was named 
assistant principal. 

Mr. Sonner is active in church and 
civic affairs and has been chairman of 
the Easter Seal Campaign and an officer 
and member of the Board of Directors 
of the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
He is currently serving on the Church 
Council of Muhlenberg Lutheran 
Church. 

Bradford Cobb has been appointed 
principal of Goshen High School, 
Rockbridge County. He has been as- 
sistant to the commandant at Miller 
School near Charlottesville. 

Mr. Cobb was born in upstate New 
York and received his BA degree from 
Harvard University in 1943. During 
the Second World War, he served with 
the Air Transport Command. After the 
war, Mr. Cobb was employed by the 
International Business Machines Cor- 
poration and the Federal Government 
as an accounting systems supervisor 
and methods man. More recently, he 
has been the operator of one of Vir- 
ginia’s natural tourists attractions. 
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Assistant Principals 
Arthur S. Holland has been ap- 


ointed assistant principal at Man- 
chester High School in Chesterfield 
County, where he formerly was a 
teacher for seven years. Mr. Holland 
-arned his BS degree from East Caro- 
lina College in 1951 and is a graduate 
student at the College of William and 
Mary. A native of Hopewell, he served 
n the U.S. Army during World War 
iT. 

Kenneth M. Mace is the new as- 
sistant principal at Manchester High 
School Chesterfield County. 
Born in Washington, D. C., he received 
his BA degree from the University of 
Richmond in 1955 and is continuing 
graduate study there. He has had three 
years of teaching experience. 


Joel P. (Jack) Ridings is the 
new assistant principal of Deep Creek 
High School in Norfolk County. 

Mr. Ridings has been with Norfolk 
County Schools 12 years, serving as 
classroom teacher, coach, and athletic 
director at Great Bridge High. 

He has earned a BS degree in social 
science from Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute and a MA from George Pea- 
body College, where he has also com- 
pleted all courses for a doctorate. 

Mr. Ridings was an _ outstanding 
athlete both in college and later in 
professional baseball. He served four 
years with the Army in the Pacific 


Annex. 


Theater. 


William E. Sease, Jr., new as- 
sistant principal at Cradock High 
School in Norfolk County, advanced 
from a position as Diversified Occupa- 
tions Coordinator at that school. In 
addition to his four years at Cradock, 
he taught at Oscar Smith High in 
South Norfolk in 1952, prior to 
entering the Army where he served 
with the Third Armored Division as 
an instructor. 

Mr. Sease holds a BS degree from 
Appalachian State Teachers College 
and an M. Ed. degree in administra- 
tion from VPI. 





A. S. Holland 
K. M. Mace 
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Jack Ridings 


Jerald R. White (Jerry) has been 
appointed assistant principal of Jeffer- 
son High School in Roanoke. 

Mr. White graduated from Hominy 
High School, Hominy, Oklahoma, and 
received his B.Ed. degree from Shenan- 
doah Conservatory. He attended the 
University of Maryland Graduate 
School, and is now completing work 
for his Master of Education degree at 
the University of Virginia. 

He has been band director in Roa- 
noke City Public Schools for the past 
18 years (Jefferson High 17 years) ex- 
cept for time spent in the Army during 
World War II. Before ccmirg to 
Roanoke City, he was director of the 
West Virginia Miners’ Band, at Mc- 
Comas, West Virginia. 

Active in professional and civic or- 
ganizations, Mr. White has served as 
secretary and vice president of the Vir- 
ginia Band and Orchestra Directors’ 
Association; headed committees of the 
Southern Music Educators and the Na- 
tional Music Educators Conference, af- 
filiates of the NEA. He is past presi- 
dent of Roanoke Schoolmasters’ Club. 


Herbert G. Carpenter is visiting 
teacher for the Lee High School area 
in Fairfax County. 

Mr. Carpenter is a graduate of the 
Criglersville High School and received 
his Bachelor’s Degree from Bridge- 
water College. He was awarded the 
Master’s Degree in School Administra- 
tion from the University of Virginia. 

Mr. Carpenter’s experience in edu- 
cation includes a year in a one-room 
school in which he taught all grades. 
He ‘:as been a teacher at Madison 
High School and an elementary teach- 
er and principal in Barboursville, Vir- 
ginia. He was a visiting teacher in 
Orange County before accepting the 
same position in Fairfax County. 

His many civic and professional 
interests include the Ruritan Club, the 
American Legion, Orange County 
Teachers’ Association (President) and 
the Chi Beta Phi Scientific Fraternity. 
Mr. Carpenter served with the US 
Army between 1952 and 1954. 








J. R. White 


W. E. Sease, Jr. 











Former Virginia Educator Gets 
Florida Honors. Nelle Wright, for- 


mer director of instruction in Waynes- 
boro, and now general supervisor of 
Florida’s Leon County Schools, has 
served this year as cl 
twelve-member Textbook Rating 


vairman of the 


Committee for the state of Florida. Of 
several hundred textbooks examined by 
this important committee, 91 new 
textbooks were selected. Miss Wright 
is shown above receiving a trophy ftom 
Governor LeRoy Collins presented to 
the Leon County schools for their pro- 
motion of the Florida Products Festi- 
val. Before going to Florida in 1951, 
Miss Wright taught in the Waynesboro 
High School and also in Washington 
County. 


Donald J. Ingraham has been 
named supervisor of industrial arts and 
vocational education in the Arlington 
schools. He succeeds Don Peters, who 
resigned to join the faculty of the Col- 
lege for Teachers at the State Univer- 
sity of New York at Buffalo. 

Mr. Ingraham has taught industrial 
arts in Arlington’s Jefferson Junior 
High School for nine years. He holds 
both a Bachelor’s and a Master’s degree 
from Oswego State Teachers College 
of Oswego, New York. 
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W. A. Deane 
C. B. Dickerson 


Elementary Principals 

William A. Deane was appointed 
principal of Ridge Elementary School, 
Henrico County, in May, 1958. For 
the past two years he has served as as- 
sistant principal at Lakeside School in 
Henrico County, where he began his 
teaching career in February, 1956, as a 
sixth grade teacher, advancing to the 
assistant principalship in September of 
that year. Mr. Deane graduated from 
the University of Richmond in 1952 
with a BA degree. After two years in 
the U.S. Army, he returned to the 
University of Richmond where he 
earned his MA degree in 1955. 

Cameron B. Dickerson has been 
appointed to the principalship of Vir- 
ginia Heights Elementary School in 
Roanoke. 

A native of Charlotte County, Vir- 
ginia, he attended Bluefield Junior Col- 
lege and the University of Richmond 
where he received his BA degree in 
1931. He earned his MA degree in 
school administration at the College of 
William and Mary. 

Mr. Dickerson started his teaching 
career in Henrico County in 1931. In 
1935 he moved to Bowling Green and 
served as principal of Lee Maury High 
School and then the Caroline High 
School until 1942, when he entered the 
military service and served until 1945. 
After World War II, Mr. Dickerson 
taught physical education and mathe- 
matics in Roanoke until 1950. Since 
then he has been principal of Monrce 
Junior High School. 

B. T. Doyle, Jr. is the new prin- 
cipal of Maybeury Drive Elementary 
School in Henrico County. For the past 
two years he has been principal of 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School 
in Danville and headed the Bellevue 
Elementary School in that city during 
1953-56. He began his teaching career 
in 1939 at Carson High School in 
Prince George County, serving as 
teacher, assistant principal and coach. 
After servirg with the U.S. Army in 
Tokyo during 1943-46, he returned to 
Carson High and Elementary School 
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B. T. Doyle, Jr. 





Ernest Hill 


Oless Gherke 


where he was principal for seven years. 
A native of McKenney, Virginia, he 
holds a BA degree from Hampden- 
Sydney College and a MS from the 
University of Richmond. Mr. Doyle is 
a fast president of the Prince George 
County Education Association and the 
Danville Education Association, as well 
as Group III, District C, Virginia High 
Schcol League. He has also served as 
secretary-treasurer of District D, 
Secondary Principals Association. Ac- 
tive in Ruritan and Lions Clubs, he is 
also a member of Sigma Chi and Sigma 
Upsilon fraternities, and the Wel- 
bourne Methodist Church. 


Oless Gherke, recently appointed 
principal of the new Triangle Ele- 
mentary School, has taught in Prince 
William County for eight years. Mr. 
Gherke attended Glenville State Col- 
lege, Glenville, West Virginia, where 
he received his AB degree and is now 
working on his MA. 

Ernest Hill, seventh grade teacher 
at the Bennett Elementary School, has 
been appointed principal of the new 
Manassas Park Elementary School, 
Prince William County. Born in Car- 
roll County, Virginia, Mr. Hill re- 
ceived his BS degree from Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and has had 
thirteen years of teaching experience. 

John C. Kemp has been appointed 
principal of Max Meadows Elementary 
School in Wythe County. For the past 
three years he has been assistant prin- 
cipal of Wytheville Elementary School. 
Before that he was teaching principal 
of Snowville Elementary School in 
Pulaski County for three years. Born 
in Kimball, West Virginia, he moved 
to Barren Springs, Virginia, at the age 


F. S. Kingdon 


Willard Manly 





of six, where he received his early edu- 
cation. Mr. Kemp holds a BA degree 
from Emory and Henry College. He 
has done graduate work at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and the Univer- 
sity of Virginia where he will receive 
his Master’s degree next summer. Dur- 
ing World War II he served for 34 
years with the United States Coast 
Guard with action in the South Pacific. 
He is now secretary-treasurer of Dis- 
trict I Elementary Principals Associa- 
tion, active in the Wythe County 
Kiwanis Club, and serves as local min- 


ister of the Methodist Church. 


F. S. Kingdon is the principal of 
the new Edwin W. Chittum Elemen- 
tary School in Norfolk County, ad- 
vancing from assistant principal and 
sixth-grade teacher at Hodges Manor 
Elementary. 

Mr. Kingdon has an extensive musi- 
cal background, including a master’s 
degree in music from Northwestern 
University, where he also earned a 
BS in education. He has completed a 
year’s study toward his doctorate at 
Yale University, as well as four sum- 
mers at George Peabody College. He 
has been with Norfolk County nine 
years. 

Willard Manby comes to the prin- 
cipalship of the Emporia Elementary 
School in Greensville County this ses- 
sion. He was principal of Shenandoah 
High School during 1951-58, where he 
formerly was a teacher. Mr. Manby 
received his BS degree from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1949 and his MA 
degree from the University of Virginia 
in 1951. He is a past president of the 
Page County Education Association. 
Active in civic affairs, Mr. Manby is a 
past president of the Shenandoah 
Rotary Club and a lay reader in the 
Episcopal Church. 

A. C. Meadows, Jr., a 1947 gradu- 
ate of Lynchburg College, comes to the 
principalship of Kuhn Barnett Ele- 
mentary School in Radford. He began 
on July 1, 1958 and will work as a 12 
months principal. Mr. Meadows served 
11 years as coach and assistant prin- 





Noble Moore 
A. C. Meadows, Jr. 
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ipal of Pembroke High School in 
ziles County. He holds a Master’s de- 
rree from VPI. 

Noble L. Moore, the newly ap- 
ointed assistant principal at Church- 
ind High School in Norfolk County, 
s the former head of the Business 
ducation Department at Cradock 


High School. He also served as direc- 
tor of the night school and business 
manager of the Athletic Association 
at Cradock. 

Mr. Moore has earned BS azxd M. Ed. 
degrees from VPI. A native of Blacks- 
burg, he has been with Norfolk Coun- 
ty Schools since 1951. 





THE TEACHER SPEAKS 


This new feature, suggested by the Journal Committee, invites letters written by 
chool personnel expressing their views. Here is an opportunity for the teacher 
‘o speak on problems or offer suggestions for the improvement of our schools. 


Over our State there seems to be an 
increasing sentiment among many per- 
sons, including some school people, that 
driver training is one of the “‘educa- 
tional frills” that should be dropped 
from our school program. 

It is my conviction that we should 
continue this program in our schools 
for the following reasons: 

1. Driver training is not an “educa- 
tional frill” but a vitally important 
program that will pay off in the future 
by saving lives and property. Recently 
Mr. Greek Neff, our behind-the-wheel 
instructor in Wythe County, stated the 
following, which will help to support 
my statement. Mr. Neff has given 
training to over 500 pupils in Wythe 
County. He has followed up their 
later performance and has found that 
only nine of his trainees have had auto- 
mobile acidents or court convictions 
for trafic offenses. This record, I am 
sure, is superior to that of any other 
group of over 500 drivers. 

2. No other organization exists in 
our State which can give equivalent 
training to a large part of our popula- 
tion. 

3. Nearly all of our pupils, when 
they become adults, will either be own- 
ers or operators of automobiles. They 
need this preparatory training while 
they are in school. 

I believe that all school people 
should work to keep this important 
program an active and increasing part 
of our high school curriculum. 

Fred F. Knobloch, Principal 
Jackson Memorial High School 
Austinville, Virginia 


Why join the NEA? What benefit 
do I derive from my $10.00 annual 
dues? These are questions I hear fre- 
quently from my fellow teachers. 

The NEA is our national organiza- 
tion, serving the teachers from all the 
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states and territories of our great na- 
tion. Through research and legislation 
it seeks to better the status of teachers 
as to salary, tenure, living stand:rds 
and classroom aids. It is the one thing 
that binds or brings all teachers to- 
gether professionally. I consider it a 
privilege and duty to join this organi- 
zation and am now a life member. 
United we serve the cause of educaticn 
today and the profession itself. 

May I quote from a brochure issued 
by the NEA? “Education is the na- 
tion’s top issue today. Standing alone, 
one teacher, or one school system is cn 
the spot. Advancing together, teach- 
ers are in an advantageous spotlight!” 

Let us never forget why we teach 
and join our efforts and strength fer 
increased progress in the fields of edu- 
cation; to work together to meet a 
universal need. 

I personally believe that teachers can 
do this job better by supporting the na- 
tional organization as well as the State 
and local associations. Our greatest 
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educators are members and lend their 


support to its progress. 

Virginia teachers, let’s rally around 
our NEA and make it a great force by 
becoming members in 1958-59. 

Ruth C. Vellines 
Mont pelier School 


Hanover County, Virginia 





NEW TEACHERS WELCOMED. Twenty-five new teachers were welcomed 





to Richmond by the Junior High School Teachers Association at a luncheon in 
Thalhimers on September 4. Against a background of “An apple for the teacher” 
decorations supplied by the department store, Lucian D. Adams, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Richmond City Schools, is shown addressing the new teachers and 
members. Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA Executive Secretary, spoke to the group 
on VEA services. Mrs. Betsy Zentmeyer, president of the Junior High School As- 
sociation, was assisted with the program by Mrs. India Foster, vice-president. 
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less time. 





PROGRESS IN IMPROVEMENT 


Each edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has made its 
marked additional contribution to building typewriting skill more 
easily, more rapidly, and more thoroughly. The seventh edition is an- 
other milestone in the parade of outstanding editions of a great typing 
book. New, different, and challenging techniques and devices are 


added in the seventh edition to provide higher speeds with control in 


7th Edition 





20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry, Crawford, and Erickson 
PROGRESS IN POPULARITY 


The seventh edition is already adopted in all states that have had recent 
adoptions. In all states where it is adopted on the multiple list, it is 
used in the vast majority of the schools and closely approaching 100 


per cent in most of these states. 


It is already adopted for basal use in several thousands of schools, in- 
cluding the high schools in San Francisco, Milwaukee, Syracuse, 
Indianapolis, Louisville, and Atlanta. 











SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 - New Rochelle, N. Y. * Chicago 5 * San Francisco 3 + Dallas 2 

















JOHNNY KUNDLA, coach of 
Minneapolis Lakers, says — 


“All American 
Athletic Glasses 


provide the utmost 
in eye protection !”’ 
*Now they're ALL-NEW . . . a wise invest- 


ment in eye safety for athletes without 
interfering with performance. 





To insure accurate prescription and fitting, 
order through your doctor. 


BENSON OPTICAL CO. 


1 ETT 1 
“TLL NEW SAFETY, DESIGN! 
<<a T A EE : 

Expandable, adjustable 
““Glass-Gard” headband 












Drop-ball 
tested safety 
glass or plastic 
e lenses 









«Cushion Fit’’ shock 
= * absorbent rubber nose piece 
4 






Streamlined ends to 
protect other 


K Tiecseetl 











i Extra deep 
Special contoured. "Bae? eye-wire channel 
lenses to fit face to hold lenses securely 
. 


Look for the name “‘All American” on the 
rubber bridge of every pair of genuine 
All American Athletic Glasses. 





Medical Arts Building e« Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








An ideal way for your school groups to make money. 


‘THE CARD SHOP, INC. 
315 WEST JONES STREET RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


We specialize in assisting organizations in making money for worth- 
while projects through the sale of Christmas and Everyday cards. You 
make $50.00 by selling 100 $1.00 boxes. Write for free catalogue and 


Selections sent on approval. Liberal credit terms ex- 


information. 
tended to school organizations. 
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IN MEMORIAM 





Glen Edwin Addington, Scott 
County—A science teacher at Nickels- 
ville High School since 1952, Mr. Ad- 
dington died April 17, 1958. Active 
in civic, church, and professional af- 
fairs, a tribute from his school says 
“He . . . was a symbol of all that was 
good in dealing with boys and girls. 
His teaching was always tempered by 
an unfaltering trust in God and belief 
in the compatability of Science and 
Religion . . . His Christian influence 
and life of unselfish service will stand 
as a permanent memorial.” 


James A. Armistead, Jr., Meck- 
lenburg County—A member of the 
Mecklenburg County School Board 
from South Hill District since 1955, 
Mr. Armistead died on August 13, 
1958. He had been a teacher and coach 
in Franklin and Crewe before entering 
service in World War II. In addition 
to his contributions as a school board 
member, he was active in civic and 
church affairs. 





Frances Eleanor Berger, Char- 
lotte County—A faithful teacher in 
Charlotte County for 24 years, Miss 
Berger died May 23, 1958. A tribute 
from co-workers states that “Her de- 
votion to every responsibility placed 
upon her was accompanied by a cheer- 
fulness that endeared her to all . . . The 
spirit of her beautiful life is still here. 
It will live on in the lives of the many 
students whom she taught.” 
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Gasta Dayton Lawman, Amherst 
and Nelson Counties—Mr. Lawman 
died after a brief illness on August 13, 
1958. His sudden death is a loss to both 
Amherst and Nelson counties for he 
was a civic and community leader in 
both counties; he served in his native 
Amherst County and at the same time 
was principal of the Rockfish Valley 
School in Nelson County. A tribute 
states that “Hundreds of boys and girls 
will remember him for his devotion as 
1 leader and coach in athletics at the 
Rockfish Valley School where he served 
as principal for the past 30 years. In 
Amherst County, his friends were not 
limited to his own age group, for he 
managed the local baseball team for 
several years and took a great interest 
in the current athletic program among 
the teen-age group . . . His influence 
will be seen and felt for years to come 
in the lives of the people of Nelson and 
Amherst Counties.” 

Shirlen Layne Dillard, Nelson 
County—After four years as an in- 
structor at Fork Union Military Acad- 
emy, Mr. Dillard had begun a new year 
in Nelson County teaching at Fleet- 
wood when he died October 1, 1957. A 
memoriam states “At the early age of 
31, Mr. Dillard’s passing seemed pre- 
mature, but his constancy of purpose, 
his Christ-like nature, his zeal and op- 
timism kept him busy in beth educa- 
tional and religious activities to the 
end of a full, happy and fruitful life.” 


Violet Gammon, Louisa County— 
After 33 years of teaching service, Miss 
Gammon died on July 10, 1958. Reso- 
lutions from the Louisa County Educa- 
tion Association state in part “It was 
vith a quiet and humble dignity that 
this Christian teacher triumphed in 
1uman achievement. Her ability, spirit 
f cooperation and straightforward 
manner won the respect of her fellow 
teachers. Her high ideals will continue 
to live in the hearts and minds of those 
pupils fortunate enough to have come 


under her guidance.” 


for NOVEMBER, 1958 

















ACROSS THE NATION 


Teacher organizations in cities and counties in many 
sections of the United States have for years sponsored 
Washington National Group Insurance as one of their 
TEACHER WELFARE PROJECTS. 





If your Association does not now have this valuable form 
of “income protection’, or wishes to modernize your 
existing plan, is is suggested that you write for further 
information. Our staff of salaried Home Office repre- 
sentatives stands ready to serve you and your Associa- 
tion. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
Charles P. Williams, Asst. Supervisor 


503 East Main Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 




















Richmond 


FIRST & MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 
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“i¢, POWER 


in your classroom... 


The children you teach today are tomorrow’s 
scientists, teachers, pilots, men in coveralls, 
farmers, and diplomats—the people who will 
keep the peace for us in the future. 


And your pupils are Peace Power now, too 
.. . through the U.S. Savings Stamps they 
buy. Last year children bought $20.4 million 
in Stamps—a real force in strengthening 
America’s Peace Power. 

By encouraging children to keep buying 
Stamps you’re helping them learn the habit 
of saving for personal goals. But the most 
vital thing they learn is the importance of 
investing in their own country’s future. 


So, keep up your good work for Savings 

Stamps please! And, incidentally —keep buy- 
ing bonds, yourself. Every one you buy adds 
to America’s Peace Power in this uncertain 
world. 
P.S. Don’t forget to tell your students that 
the first U.S. Savings Stamp they buy makes 
them members of the Lone Ranger’s Peace 
Patrol. 


Peace Costs Money 


Y US. SAVINGS STAMPS & BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks, for their patriotic 
donation, The Advertising Council and this magazine. 
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Mecklenburg Provides 
Handbooks 

New handbooks were distributed to 
teachers in Mecklenburg County at 
their September 3 meeting in Park 
View School at School Hill by Donald 
chairman of the Handbook 
Committee. These handbooks were 
subsidized by the five banking houses 
of Bank of 
Boydton, Peoples Bank of Chase City, 
Citizens Bank of Clarksville, Bank of 
and the Citizens Bank of 


Propst, 





La Crosse, 
South Hill. 

Bruce Chandler, principal of Chase 
City Elementary School, presided at the 
meeting. He was re-elected president 
of the Mecklenburg Education Asso- 
ciation at its spring meeting, a picnic 
given by the South Hill Chamber of 
Commerce for school personnel. At this 
spring meeting Superintendent A. B. 


lg 
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Haga presented twenty-five year serv- 
ice pins to Mrs. Pauline R. Colgate, 
Mrs. Lilla F. Ellington, and Mrs. Ruby 
W. Bobbitt. 

During the September meeting, 
Superintendent Haga introduced 14 
new teachers to the Mecklenburg Edu- 
cation Association. Miss Katherine 
Hoyle, director of field services, spoke 
on the expanded program of the VEA, 
and Mrs. Laura W. Bragg reported on 
the NEA convention. W. H. Seawell, 
director of instruction, plans to com- 
pile recommendations from group dis- 
cussions on improved instruction. 


President-Elect Speaks at 
Princess Anne 


President-elect Robert W. Allen 
initiated the 1958-59 meetings of the 
Princess Anne County Education As- 
sociation by reiterating his campaign 


platform. Superintendent Frank W. 
Cox also addressed the group briefly. 
Mrs. Catherine Howell presided over 
the large gathering of teachers on Sep- 
tember 23, at Princess Anne High 
School. 

Mr. Allen detailed his interest and 
support for the following program: 
tort insurance, credit unions, prepara- 
tion of a salary increase schedule for 
presentation to the General Assembly, 
retirement plans, changing the term of 
the VEA presidential office to one year, 
and formation of a professional com- 
mission to study educational problems. 

Acting in his capacity of District 
“L” president, Mr. Allen also read the 
text of the resolutions to be presented 
on October 10, to that group. 

In his words of greeting Mr. Cox 
stressed the need for “concerted 
action, concerted thought, 
purpose, and altogetherness’ 
part of educators. 

Guest soloist at the meeting was 
Clark Graves, choral director of Prin- 
High and Thorogood 


unity of 
> on the 


cess Anne 


Schools. 
Adelaide Fisher, Re porter 


Math National Meet 


The 18th Christmas meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics will be held in New York City 
on December 29 and 30 at the Shera- 
ton McAlpin Hotel, Broadway at 34th 
Street. 





PITTSYLVANIA WELCOMES NEW TEACEKERS—T ke first 1958-59 meeting of the 360 teachers who mzke up the 


nembership of the Pittsylvania Education Association was held at Chatham, Septemter 2, 
»f new teachers welcomed into the association by Donald A. Phillips, president of the Asscciation. 


Phillipps, the new president, other cfficers include Earl W. 
Ramona Barnes, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Elizabeth Craddock, treasurer; Mrs. Mary S. Anderson, reporter; 


Mitchell, parliamentarian; and Jackson Reasor, past president. 


for NOVEMBER, 1958 


Pictured above is a group 


In additicn to Mr. 


1958. 


Jc hnson, vice-president; Agnes Taylor, recording secret>ry; Mrs. 


7% % 4 
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joyce Myron photographed in front of the California atomic-electric power plant built 
y Pacific Gas & Electric Company and General Electric. With her are some of the men 
who operate the plant and the G-E Vallecitos Atomic Laboratory, site of the plant. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY <ft> 


Buchanan County Hears 
NEA Speaker 


Miss Lois V. Rogers, Field Represen- 
tative of the National Education As- 
sociation spoke at the spring meeting 
of the Buchanan County Education 
Association at Grundy High School 
on April 19. Speaking on the expand- 
ing program of the NEA, Miss Rogers 
emphasized the part teachers must play 
in tomorrow and the fact that the 
future is made by teachers to a great 
extent. She told of NEA joint com- 
mittees working with the medical pro- 
fession, magazine publications, Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, and the 
Veterans Association. As a result of 
this expansion, the education of Ameri- 
can youth has come to the front in 
the publishing world, instead of the 
background as a few years ago. 

The film, “An Analysis of the Edu- 
cation Problem in Virginia”, was also 
shown, and Superintendent Percy V. 
Dennis spoke briefly. 

G. R. Bird, president of the 
Buchanan County Education Associa- 
tion presided at the meeting, with the 
invocation given by Rev. Paul Gess. 
The Grundy High School Band pre- 
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sented a musical program. 

During the business session, Mrs. 
Bertha Shell was re-elected secretary 
by acclamation and William Munsey 
reported on State appropriations in his 
legislative committee findings. 

Recognized as eligible for 25-year 
service pins were William Munsey, 
Mrs. Audrey Yates, Mrs. McClanna- 
han, Franklin Rose, and Mrs. Cosba 
Rife. 

Mrs. Bonnie S. Ball, Reporter 


School Nurses 
Appoint Committees 


Committees to handle affairs of the 
Association of Virginia School Nurses 
for the coming year were named at the 
spring meeting of the organization held 
in Arlington. 

Chairmen of the committees are: 
Edith Staples, Richmond, social com- 
mittee and special committee; Margaret 
A. Bauer, Arlington, publicity; Maude 
White, Richmond, budget; Lois 
Stephensen, Norfolk, by-laws; Polly 
Miller, Norfolk, membership; Florine 
Thomason, Richmond, nominating. 

Mrs. Helen Carroll, Norfolk, presi- 
dent, presided at the meeting. Other 


The girl, 
the men, 
and the atom 


One of the happiest girls in the world is Joyce 
Myron, 18-year-old college student of Drexel 
Institute of Technology. 

She is known across America for her 
triumphs on TV’s “$64,000 Ogeestion,” where 
she brilliantly answered questions about tht 
new science of atomic energy. And she has 
interested millions in the exciting promise of 
the peaceful atom. 

This picture shows Joyce at the scene of 
one of her TV appearances, an atomic-electric 
power plant near San Francisco —the first 
completed among several now being planned 
and built by electric light and power com- 
panies and equipment manufacturers. 

With Joyce are engineers and scientists 
who run the plant and the nearby atomic 
laboratory. Most are only a few years older 
than Joyce — members of the new generation 
that is unlocking the secrets of atomic energy. 

We salute Joyce Myron and the other 
young atomic scientists and engineers. Theirs 
is the privilege of putting the atom to work — 
for power, for healing, and for other and still 
unknown services to mankind. 





officers are Mildred Hoggard, Ports- 
mouth, first vice-president; Irene 
Southall, Waynesboro, second vice- 
president; Sally Baker, Norfolk, re- 
cording Emelyn Rawles, 
Portsmouth, coresponding secretary; 
Emylee Bennett, Staunton, treasurer; 
Margaret Greek, Richmond, past presi- 
dent and parliamentarian. 


secretary; 


Members of the Arlington School 
Health Department planned a stimu- 
lating program on Special Education in 
the Arlington Schools. Dr. Marjorie 
F. Hughes, medical director of the 
Arlington Schools, introduced the 
panel members: Clare Campbell, school 
nurse; Dr. Cletus Cole, school psychol- 
ogist; and Lillian Lambert, principal. 
They explained in detail the identify- 
ing, placing, and integrating of the 
exceptional child in the total educa- 
tional program of the schools. 

It was evident to those who listened 
to the panel that the high degree of 
success of the existing Special Educa- 
tion Program in the Arlington Schools 
is directly due to the adequacy of 
planning and the fine teamwork of the 
various contributing professional work- 


ers. 
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Tangier, is a town, an island, an 
institution, and a treasure of the East- 
ern Shore of Virginia. Although it is 
tied by ferry to Christfield, Maryland, 
it has been Virginian since it was first 
visited by Captain John Smith. Tan- 
gier, shares with Jamestown the be- 
ginning of our great nation. It was in 
1608 that Captain John Smith came 
upon the little Island naming it 
Tangier. 

A part was patented by Ambrose 
White in 1607. In 1686 John Crockett 
and his son’s family settled Tangier. 

During the war of 1812 the little 
island which is 3 miles long and 1% 
miles wide was headquarters for a 
British fleet. From here in 1814 the 
fleet sailed to attack Fort McHenry. 

Parson Joshua Thomas, one of Tan- 
gier’s greatest citizens, preached to the 
invading British and prophesied defeat 
awaited their attack. 

Incidentally it was during this at- 
tack that Frances Scott Key wrote the 
stirring words of our National 
Anthem, The Star Spangled Banner. 

Tangier is the home of redoubtable 
watermen who not only know the bay 
like the palm of your hand, but, many 
of them, the seven seas as well. It is 
an old and proud settlement. The 
character and the independence of its 
people have been preserved by its in- 
accessibility. 

The history of this small island with 
approximately 1,000 inhabitants who 
have survived for over 200 years un- 
affected by progress or contact with 
outsiders was intriguing to me. I found 
others were interested and my dream 
to visit the little island was realized 
on April 13, 1958, when a tour of 
Norfolk County teachers was wel- 
comed by the people of Tangier. 

It is not easy to describe the people 
of Tangier. You must know them to 
appreciate how well they have retained 
their simplicity, their self-sufficiency 
and their genuine hospitality. Their 
faith remains unshaken by adversities. 
They look to the laws of nature for 
their well-being more than they look 
to the laws of man. Their family loyal- 
ties are strong, and the true fulfillment 
of family responsibilities is ably exem- 
plified by Tangier men and women. 

At Tangier, visitors find one of the 
most unique settlements in the United 
States. It is a trip that amply repays 
the time and effort expended. 

This fact was verified many times 
in comments from the sixty-five prin- 
cipals and teachers representing ten 


for NOVEMBER, 1958 


NORFOLK COUNTY TEACHERS VISIT 
TANGIER ISLAND 
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Norfolk County Schools, taking this 
trip. Everyone was enthusiastic and for 
days the main topic of conversation 
was “the trip to Tangier.” Various 
groups of pupils listened attentively to 
an enriched and exciting discussion in 
History or Geography classes. 

The approach to the island was im- 
pressive with the spire of the Methodist 
church visible for some distance across 
the bay. Until 1956 the Methodist 
church was their only faith. 

Mrs. Crockett, owner of the Chesa- 
peake House, the island’s only hotel, 
served dinner—the tasty food featur- 
ing Tangier oysters, clam, shad and 
fried chicken. The hot rolls, deliciously 
different, were made by Mrs. Crockett 
from a recipe handed down for genera- 
tions in her family; the recipe is her 
secret. 

The trip was made possible through 


Top—tTeachers board the U.S. mail 
boat, Darolena II at Onancock for 
the twenty-one mile trip to Tangier. 
Approaching the Island, the spire of 
the Methodist Church may be seen 
in the background. 


Second row—A_ street scene on 
Tangier. The Historic Marker lo- 
cated in the church yard of the 
Methodist Church. 


Third—Tangier High School. 
Photographs taken by H. I. Willett, 


Jr., principal of Churchland Junior 
High School, Norfolk County. 


the courtesy of the Community Bus 
Company and the cooperation of the 
captain of the Dorolena II, the only 
passenger boat that runs to Tangier. 

This was the first group of teachers 
from Virginia and the largest group 
that has ever visited Tangier. 

You must see Tangier to appreciate 
all that could be said about these peo- 
ple and their Island. 

by Vera G. Bray 
Cradock Elementary School 


Norfolk County teachers have become “tour 
minded.” They feel the association on tours 
brings them closer together as they converse 
on classroom techniques and the knowledge ac- 
quired is well used in Social Studies classes. 
Not only does this coming together on tours 
boost the morale of new teachers, but broadens 
the scope of information used by the out-of- 
State teachers. Recently some seventy Norfolk 
County teachers visited historical Richmond, 
the State capital. Other tours are planned 
and the latest was a memorable tour of Tangier 
Island. Some of the highlights of this historic 
visit are described in this item. 
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Complete 
Printing and Binding 
Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 


Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 


DIAL MI-3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND 19, “3 VIRGINIA 

















CHRISTMAS VACATION—10-Day Circle Tour of Florida 
Leave Richmond December 26th—Return January 4th 
A Personally Conducted Motor Tour—Leave All the Problems to Us 
4 Nights and 5 Days at Miami Beach 
Call H. B. Crafts Tour Escort EL 8-8985 
Write or Call John Harvey TRAILWAYS TRAVEL BUREAU MI 3-1886 





FREE Folder Available 














Gulf Teachers Agency—Ocala, Florida 


Serving all areas where vacancies may occur, especially in the FLORIDA schools 
SALARIES GOOD. No enrollment fee required. Write briefly qualifications, and request 
registration form. Now preparing files for 1959-60 placements. 


Established 1928—Observing our 30th birthday 1958—Let us serve you. 








SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


of Richmond 
Prompt and efficient service to teachers and administrators. 
213 Broad-Grace Arcade — Telephone MI 3-6314 
Member N. A. T. A. 








C. D. GUESS SUSAN F. GUESS FRANK HURLEY 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 605 14th St., N.W. * Washington 5, D.C. * Member NATA 
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9ts News to Us 


These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of interest to edu- 
eators. This listing should not be con- 
strued as a recommendation by the 
editor. If unable to find these products 
in your locality, your request to this 
magazine for further information will 
be forwarded to the manufacturer. 





Movable Science Demonstration Table, 
is a compact laboratory unit on ball bear- 
ing rubber tire casters that will permit a 
wide range of science demonstrations in any 
classroom. Overall size is 54” long, 30” 
wide, 34” high. Contains stainless steel sink 
with removable reservoir; no plumbing 
provisions in the classroom needed. Five 
drawers plus shelf storage will accommo- 
date all materials and apparatus required. 
Three cork and pegboard panels for display 
purposes are stored conveniently in up- 
right position that slide out readily for 
instant use. Special storage facilities are 
provided for the regular laboratory table 
apparatus supports. Electrical service is 
provided through an extension cord pre- 
wired to the built-in electrical outlets. 
Cabinet made of natural maple constructed 
with rigidity necessary for a movable unit 
with sturdy bar handle for ease of 
handling. Green-colored, chemically re- 
sistant top 114” thick. Price $279 F.O.B. 
Plymouth, Wisconsin. Equipment to stock 
the table is available in choice of two kits: 
Set “‘A’’ for kindergarten through sixth 
grade is $59.50; set ‘‘B’’ for upper grade 
or junior high use is $99.50. (Science Kit, 
Inc., Box 69, Tonawanda, New York) 


The Quiet-riter Eleven is a new portable 
typewriter that comes equipped with the 
standard eleven-inch typewriter carriage 
and can handle full-sized letterheads and 
school notebook paper lengthwise, typing 
a standard 10.3-inch line. The keyboard is 
identical with the standard office type- 
writer, having 44 keys and 88 characters; 
same key top size, between-key spacing, 
slope, and over-all dimension. Includes 
tabulator that allows setting and clearance 
of tab spots right from the keyboard. 
Available in four colors: white-sand, mist 
green, french gray, and desert sage. (Rem- 
ington Rand Corporation, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N., Y.) 


Safe-T-Bat and Fun Ball permit small 
children to enjoy the fun of baseball with- 
out supervision or the danger of serious 
injury; encourages skill and coordination 
in the four-to-ten-year-olds. Made of 
lightweight yet durable high density poly- 
ethylene, the 30-inch hollow bat has the 
regulation shap: to help a child get used to 
the wooden bat he will use later on; the 
hollow Fun Ball has circular surface holes 
to limit the path of flight, yet assures a 
true hit of the ball. Children learn to 
catch without flinching. The ball will not 
break windows and the bat will not mar 
walls or woodwork, permitting use in re- 
stricted areas, even indoors. Price $3.50 
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ner set in retail stores. (Cosom Industries, 
Inc., 6012 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 
16, Minnesota ) 


Angel Stamps—one a happy angel, 
saying ‘Excellent. Keep Up the good 
work;"’ the other, a sad little angel, who 
says ‘“You Can Do Better. I know you 
Can.” Cut from durable rubber and 
nounted securely on a wooden stamp block 
t is ready at all times for use with any 
standard ink stamp pad. May be used 
»ver and over again. These stamps were 
sspecially prepared for teachers in the pri- 
nary grades, but they are rapidly being 
idopted by teachers of all grades. Size 
14%” x %”. Cost $2.00 each plus 50¢, if 
stamp pad is desired. (Noble and Noble, 
Publishers, Inc., 67 Irving Place, New 
York 3, New York) 


Colorprint full color school posters are 
available in two series of 10 posters each. 
The first series is Posters of The Month. 
It includes 10 posters, each illustrating a 
different month, September through June. 
The second series is Holiday Posters, which 
includes 10 posters, each illustrating a dif- 
ferent school holiday. Size, 22” x 28”, 
printed in full color. Each set comes with 
40 “Stik-Tacks’’ so they can be placed 
on any surface without thumbtacks. The 
posters are treated with special protective 
coating giving them longer life and mak- 
ing it possible to wipe them clean with a 
damp cloth. Cost for each set of 10 
posters $3.95. (Jacronda Mfg. Co., 5449 
Hunter St., Philadelphia 31, Pennsyl- 


vania ) 


Electric Eye-Matic EE-127 Camera 
is completely new with an automatic ex- 
posure setting. It eliminates the need for 
calculating the lighting and adjusting the 
exposure setting accordingly. The user 
merely aims the camera at the subject to be 
photographed and the camera's electric cye 
automatically adjusts itself to the correct 
exposure, varying with the amount of 
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light on the subject. Guaranteed profes- crafts work. It is powered by a ball bear- 


sional results from the standpoint of his ing rotary motor embodying a unique 
exposure, the amateur photographer can power takeoff to which a number of at- 
concentrate completely on the artistic com- tachments can be added. 

position of his pictures. The camera will The attachments have many applica- 
be on the market by mid-November at a tions in arts and crafts work, particularly 
price well within the range of the average the flexible shaft. It can be used for grind- 
family photographic fan. (Revere Camera ing off ceramic stilt marks, polishing jewel- 
Co., 320 E. 21st, Chicago, Illinois) ry, engraving, routing, drilling holes in 


: jewelry, removing fire scale from copper, 
Model 57 Moto-Shop is a new power etc. (Dremel Manufacturing Company, 
workshop especially designed for arts and Racine, Wisconsin. ) 





Timely, new manual—a complete guide 
for making school ‘‘space equipment"’ 


This needed teaching aid, 





“The Spaceman at School and at a 6 big “yes — 
”: . iS Manual SNOWS NOW 
Home” is a booklet of simple to make t—“‘space equip- 
diagrams with easy, step by step ea il pa a 
: . : and gear; 3—design for 
instructions for turning old boxes art work for 4 Gita: 
(and other free or inexpensive 4—spacemen puppets; 
. ° 6—creative space motifs 
material) into classroom space for activities and pro- 
ships, suits, helmets, etc. grams; ee he a oy 
+ decorations for out-of- 

Whole room participates. chio-world parties. 
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TO GET booklet described, 
THE SPACEMAN AT SCHOOL 
AND AT HOME; 24 pages; 
8% x 11°"—just write 
SUPT. BRUCE MILLER, 
Box 369, Riverside, Calif. 
—and send 50¢, postpaid. 






































Spaceship interior 
constructed 
'n the classroom 




















on OY Daily! Millions do! 


and smooth chewing of 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
are twin treats that please and 
satisfy yet, never rich or filling. Also the 
daily chewing aids digestion; sweetens breath. 
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THE AS NG mental reading training; results to 
KI be achieved; how training program i 

should be organized; capital costs, against 

etc. Information about Shadowscope . 

reading pacer included. (Psycho- 


55. Reading Training is a 16 page guide 
booklet for those who are considering - 
Oo URS FOR establishment of a reading program. Accepted Procedure... 
It discusses the need for develop- 


This column, which is a regular fea- 





ture in the Virginia Journal of Educa- technics, Inc.) 
— a agg poe a ge 5. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
waren you wi no na cisewnere. for profit. (Benson Barrett) 
omg 7 gral for parolee 14. Sample of Vintex dish cloth with 
may able to use. e advertisers . . 
; : . . details of money-making plan for 
— te — ye Sma directly school clubs. (Vine Associates) h d 
Se ee “ 9peihaonang 19. List of free teaching aids on coal wit modern 
your name and address on the coupon. . * pig ‘ee f " DOLGE Fungicides 
‘ coal mining an e uses of coal. 
50. Special Agent—A 1 6-page cartoon (National Coal Association ) 8 
eae ee — oe Ramet 38. European Travel Courses, Sum- 
wr activities Ss protecting — mer 1959—Folder describing a va- 
ee ae ne Teeety. riety of programs offering graduate, 
Thirty copies per teacher, with one & 
Study Pl (A a fA undergraduate and/or in-service 
. fe 1 satel a Sone credit, aiso tours in Latin America 
peas: wena and Around the World. (Study | 
51. Crafts For Gifts of Profit—a 25¢ Abroad, Inc.) | 
pons gee sag sae for 60. Folders on Summer Sessions at | 
ae ee oe Guadalajara, Mexico, and Valencia, 
structions on various crafts. <A Sai A Silciaetln ‘T f 
limited quantity of these booklets eT et ee 
sotemee « +h neg Europe for 1959, University of San | 
ee en venemene By the Francisco Extension. (Dr. Carlos G. | 


at 0 Crafts Co. Offer expires Oteliae'\ | Write tor c 
52. Teachers guides for BOLD JOUR- | SUMMER > SESSIONS ABROAD | Control —— 


NEY enable teachers to open a win- 















































dow on the world for their students 1 g 5 g SEE 

through a unique television program on a ERB T 

BOLD JOURNEY is a weekly after University of San Francisco 

school documentary film television GUADALAJARA, Mexico. June 29-August 1 

series. Guides are available ONE TO $240 includes tuition, board and room and | 

; : . ye activities. 

A TEACHER if BOLD JOURNI Y VALENCIA, Spain. June 27-August 18 

is televised in your area. See ad in Several plans to fit individual requirements 

this issue for information regarding Je? a ae ous = a ome PROFITS ¢ 

~ — 4 Ss 
the BOLD JOURNEY Teacher NEW YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA. f. : 
Awards Program. (Ralston TV-Ed- UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR 
. OF EUROPE. July and August 

ucation Department) A first clase tour visiting 10 countries of SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS 
5 T Europe and Morocco (Africa). University crediis 
53. The Map Columbus Used. A | Purape and Morocco (Africa). University credi Schoo allover the couiry ore pling vp BIG 

10° x 14 copy of the original Cos Information: Dr. Carlos Sanchez. University of nationally be 8 Tae adie” Gaetan an 0 

mographia of 1490, in parchment ; San Francisco, San Francisco 17, California items—money back guarantee, Write for full 

like color. Information and prices of tpusrpcttiege. pt hagas 

all Spencer publications for school VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 14, NJ. 

and library are included, plus a pub VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY erving national organizations for over 30 years 


lished account of how one school is 


using OUR WONDERFUL WORLD Makers of Fine Printing Plates 
as a resource in connection with the MAKE MONEY WRITING | 
current satellite program. (Spencer 103 N. 14TH ST... RICHMOND, VA. 

.. Short paragraphs! 


Press, Inc.) 
You don’t have to be a trained author to 























USE THIS COUPON make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 

State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in school ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Avenue year of 1958-59 only. | tell you what to write, where and how to 
Chicago 1, Illinois sell; and supply big list of editors who buy 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity de- from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 
sired where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
circled. tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
50. S51. 52. 53. 55. 5 14. 19. 38. 60. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 

EE EE ae ee ee gee Sa Dept. *60-Y, 7464 Clark Street, Cueay 26, 1". 
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GLOBES for all levels of learning + Write for circular Gl4c 
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No ATLASES 
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", @ PICTURES 

_ | Unbreskable, dissectible, Wlo-cise Models Health and Hygiene charts * Write for circular S9c 
: Write for circular $7c 





Contact Mr. A. G. Cummings 


, DENOYER-GEPPERT’S REPRESENTATIVE IN VIRGINIA, WITH 


J. H. PENCE COMPANY 


Box 863 Roanoke, Virginia 
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hand-detailed coat by Bardley 


. the kind you love to live in! 

Top form, button-front style with 
surprise back belt, detachable. In 

a woodsy mixture of charcoal 

brown, colorfully flecked with 
blue, yellow, white. Sizes 10-16, 

and a treasure at the price! 
One from a group, 60.00 

M&R Country Club Coats, Second Floor 


Miller «Rhoads 
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